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NOVEMBER 11 


ITH each succeeding year the commemora- 

tion of Armistice Day tends to become a 

little bit more of a military spectacle. In 
London the cenotaph performance has been almost 
completely militarized; it is now a pageant of the 
military glory of the British Empire. And our mili- 
tarists are doing their best to achieve the same result 
in Canada. If November 11 is held sacred amongst 
us of the war generation it is presumably because 
on that day we recall the sacrifices of our contem- 
poraries and comrades who gave up their lives for 
what seemed the noblest of causes—dulce et de- 
corum est pro patria mori. But the sad fact is that 
with each year it becomes ever more obvious that 
these sacrifices were largely in vain. We were 
cheated when we were told that we were fighting 
to make a better world. If our commemoration is 
not to degenerate into an act of nauseating cant the 
two-minute silence must come to mean an annual 
dedication of ourselves to the purpose of preventing 
the repetition of such imperialistic wars as the last 
one. If it becomes merely an occasion for popinjays 
in uniform to strut pompously about and for local 
political busybodies to pose in front of cenotaphs, 
the sooner the commemoration services are abol- 
ished the better. Both in Europe and in Asia the 
world is threatened once more with war. It is time 
for us in Canada to resolve that in no circumstances 
will we fight for our king and country. 





R. B. BENNETT—DEFEATIST 


HE ballyhoo which preceded Mr. Bennett’s 

speaking tour in the West and which led us to 

expect some epochal pronouncement of policy 
proved to be without foundation as usual. Ever since 
Mr. Bennett returned from England he has been in 
a defeatist mood, and his only advice to us is to pull 
in our belts still further. We are a small people of 
ten millions and must be modest in our expectations, 
we are a debtor country, we depend on exports. At 
Winnipeg he declared that any Canadian govern- 
ment which launched upon a policy similar to the 
N.R.A. would be ‘recreant to its duty’; higher wages 
and better prices are boons to which only the 


Americans may look forward. At Saskatoon he 
added the truly remarkable bit of logic that ‘two and 
two still add up to four, and always will—that is my 
answer to those who would set up a Socialist State 
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in this country’. The precise implications of this 
exercise in the higher mathematics were not made 
clear in the Canadian Press despatch, but the gen- 
eral drift of the Prime Minister’s thinking was clear 
enough. Aided by pressure from the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce he is going to devote himself 
to cutting down government expenditures still fur- 
ther, i.e. to throwing still more people out of work. 
He will pursue the deflationist policy of our bankers 
to its bitter end. The million and a half on relief are 
reminded that ‘the greatest development of man can 
only be in giving him freedom to work out his own 
salvation’. This is the old-established method by 
which we used to get out of previous depressions. 
When enough men and businesses had been ruined 
things slowly became better again. But Mr. Bennett 
is not consistent in leaving people to work out their 
own salvation. When insurance companies or rail- 
way corporations get into financial difficulties he has 
no hesitation in coming to their relief. It is only 
farmers seeking better prices for primary agricul- 
tural products and workers seeking employment 
who are to be left to work out their own salvation. 
For in the end all these lectures of the Prime Min- 
ister upon thrift and endurance are but a camouflage 
to hide the ugly fact that his government is a class 
government and that it is determined to unload most 
of the burden of the depression from the shoulders 
of the comfortable members of the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce on to those of the masses of the 
population. 









A CENTRAL BANK 


OME of Mr. Bennett’s recent speeches have 
rather taken the wind out of the sails of those 
ardent credit reformers who have been preach- 

ing for some time past that the creation of a central 
bank in Canada would usher in a social millenium. 
Evidently the financial powers behind the political 
throne have decided that the creation of a central 
bank is an inevitable development in Canadian 
banking. The decision that such an institution 
was an immediate necessity probably crystallized 
a few months ago during the banking crisis in the 
United States, when, for weeks at a time, the 
business of foreign exchange was badly demoralized. 
For a time the Canadian banks were unable to give 
any quotations on foreign currencies, because prac- 
tically all their exchange business was handled by 
the New York banks. A central bank will enable 
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the Canadian bankers to deal direct with Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, and other parts of the 
world. It will also, in all probability, do a certain 
amount of re-discounting and relieve the present 
banks of some of their frozen assets. A central bank 
will be a technical improvement in our banking sys- 
tem, but so far as the ordinary man-in-the-street is 
concerned it will not make much difference in his 
life, either for better or worse. The financial powers 
which control our present system will also control 
the central bank. Questions of inflation or deflation, 
matters of cheap credit or any other kind of credit, 
will be decided by the same people who have de- 
cided these questions in the past. Those people in 
the Dominion who are working for the creation of 
a cooperative commonwealth are quite right in ad- 
vocating a central bank. It is a potential instrument 
for bringing about desirable social changes. But it 
will not—automatically—bring about these changes, 
and so long as our present politicians and financiers 
are at the wheel we may be sure that a central bank 
will not be used for any such purpose. 


B.C.R.C. 


URING the ten days of September 11-21 there 
was to be observed a very considerable flutter 
among the best people of Toronto. For up in 

Hart House at the University was sitting the British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference and it actually 
contained a real live Lord from England not to 
mention several Sirs. The Conference consisted of a 
very lopsided representation of unofficial delegates 
from the various self-governing nations of the Com- 
monwealth and from India; and our newspapers 
were quite right in refusing to be intrigued by the 
secrecy that surrounded its deliberations into be- 
lieving that the activities of such a body could be of 
any importance. The Irish Free State was not repre- 
sented at all; from Australia came a group of rabid 
imperialists without a single Labour man; from 
India came three pro-English ‘moderates’; while the 
Canadian delegation was mainly composed of elder 
statesmen whose views about the Empire date from 
1917 and who are blissfully unaware of what 
younger Canadians have been thinking since then. 
Three of the Canadian delegates were members of 
the Conscription Cabinet of 1917. Apparently, how- 
ever, the Imperialist love-feast which must have 
been intended by the organizers of the Conference 
failed to develop. According to the Mail and Empire 
somebody blundered, and there also appeared among 
the Canadians a group of ‘Young Turks’ (this was 
the amiable appellation publicly applied to them by 
one of the Australians) who did their best to disrupt 
the dear old Empire by giving the visitors a com- 
pletely misleading account of Canadian sentiment. 
One of these undesirables was that deplorable in- 
dividual, Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, and there was also 
a Labour man from New Zealand. Worse still, there 
were a couple of Boers from South Africa. 


* * * 


HE reports which were issued to the public are 
so skilfully written that one has to read be- 
tween the lines to realize that the discussions 
led to insoluble differences of opinion. The reports 
are full of the usual insincere lip-service to the ideals 
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of the ‘Collective System’, but they make clear tha 
there was no agreement on what the relation of the 
British nations to the League should be. There ig q 
great flourish about the British nations pledging 
themselves to use the League more vigorously, but 
the delegates must have had their tongues in their 
cheeks when they drew up these paragraphs, for 
every one of them must have known that there is 
not the slightest chance of his own government fol. 
lowing any policy about the League which differs 
much from the policy of the years 1920-1933. As to 
the relations of the British nations with one another, 
the reports make clear that there was the usual 
alignment of Canadian and South African national. 
ists on one side and of British and South Pacific 
imperialists on the other, with our Canadian imper- 
ialists fluttering about vainly and trying to soothe 
the visitors’ feelings by assuring them that the 
‘Young Turks’ were unrepresentative. Meetings of 
this kind undoubtedly do much good in enabling 
delegates from distant parts to become acquainted 
with one another. But they are not likely to ac 
complish much more until they are held under some 
different auspices, or until the Royal and the Cana- 
dian and the other Institutes of International Affairs 
make some genuine effort to include in their mem- 
bership a wider selection of persons who are chosen 
from outside of the Round Table sphere of influence, 


STRATFORD 


O industrial conflict in Canada in recent years 
has attracted one-quarter of the attention de- 
voted to the strike of the furniture workers at 

Stratford, Ontario. It would be possible—and per- 
haps even profitable—to argue at length on the 
respective merits of the newer styles ‘industrial’ 
unions as opposed to the old style ‘craft’ unions, to 
explode the tedious myth of Moscow influence which 
the employers pretend to discover behind the pre- 
sent dispute, and to discuss the correct line of con- | 
duct which should be adopted by the military arm 
when called upon to intervene in a civil crisis. None ~ 
of these questions really goes to the heart of the 
Stratford strike. Men and women walked out of 
their jobs in the Stratford factories not because they 
preferred the energy of the Workers’ Unity League 
to the bureaucratic somnolence of Mr. Tom Moore 
and all that he stands for, nor because of ‘Red gold’, 
but because they were impelled to action by the 
powerful backwash of the NRA. The NRA may 
collapse tomorrow, but for the industrial worker in 
Canada it symbolizes, however wrongly, an effort 
close at hand to do something for the members of 
his class, who have all along been the real victims 
of the depression. That may be no part of the real 
purpose of the NRA, but the Canadian worker 
thinks it is, and looking around him at his own 
horizon of rising prices he sees better wages ani 
shorter hours as no part of the national policy— 
rather the reverse, if we are to take some of Mr. 
Bennett’s recent utterances at their face value. Un- 
der those circumstances, the worker naturally turns 
to the only weapon left to him. Stratford is not just 
an incidental flare-up, but the symptomatic begin- 
ning of a movement which may have widespread 
and di ous consequences. And the answer to 
the problem is not-—TANKS. 
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HABERDASHERY 


XPERTS in optimism who have their ears 
E glued to the ground listening for whisperings of 

the Great Recovery should turn their attention 
to the shirt trade. It is apparently booming. To the 
brown shirts of the former Fédération Ouvriére in 
Quebec must now be added the blue shirts of On- 
tario, who received a clean bill of health and a tacit 
blessing from the Attorney-General of that province 
a few weeks ago. As there is an infinite number of 
colours in the spectrum, we may expect to see this 
movement for brighter body linen spread with 
varied hues through every province of this Domin- 
ion. Just how much danger is there of a real Fascist 
movement taking root and ultimately flourishing in 
Canada? For the present, at any rate, the aims of 
the shirt-wearers are vague and widely separated by 
local differences. In Quebec, Fascism must 
closely linked to the unscrupulous anti-Semitic cam- 
paign which has flourished during the last few years, 
particularly in Montreal. The mass of the brown 
shirts are small tradesmen and half-starved workers 
entirely lacking in political training or intelligence 
and ready to grasp at any straw of salvation pro- 
vided the old shibboleths of church, home and race 
are easily recognizable in the new slogans. Quebec 
Fascism is Hitlerism in its crudest and least mystical 
form. This particular brand has met with less good 
fortune in Ontario. There were sporadic attempts 
during the past summer in Toronto to scribble 
swastikas on brick walls and molest Jewish citizens 
by hitting them over the head at baseball games. 
When certain young Jews showed that they could 
hit just as hard or harder the neo-Hitlerites van- 
ished into thin air. (Motto: If the brickbat is the 
strongest argument in the Fascist’s armoury it is also 
~ one he understands best when applied to him- 
self.) 


* * * 


LUE-SHIRTISM, on the other hand, seems for 
the moment to be less bellicose and even more 
nebulous in its aims. The only thing it is quite 

sure about is that it is ‘against Communism’. Made 
up for the most part of certain elements among the 
veterans of the last war, it really continues the tra- 
dition of these returned soldier rowdies who per- 
formed such yeoman service for the status quo by 
breaking up radical election meetings in the 1930 
campaign. Its most obvious function in the future 
will be to carry out such unpleasant pieces of hood- 
lumism as even our lawless police can not quite 
stomach. Neither blue shirts nor brown are led by 
men of any sort of distinction, though that does not 
necessarily prove anything; Hitler was a nobody in 
1923. In the case of both Canadian organizations 
shrewd old-line politicians are waiting on the side- 
lines ready to kidnap and convert to their own ends 
the voting-power. and enthusiasms built up by 
someone else. In the meantime in middle-class cir- 
cles, a languid but steady drift towards Fascism is 
everywhere apparent. Many young men of indiffer- 
ent intellectual capacity, who a year or so ago passed 
themselves off as Socialists or Communists, are now 
to be found in the opposite camp. They found that 
Socialism and Communism meant hard work, 
straight thinking, and the possession of certain moral 





qualities. The black-jack and the goose step form a 
line of considerably less resistance. It does not come 
from the universities, this new intelligentsia of Cana- 
dian Fascism—that is one hopeful sign—but from the 
anchorless bohemians, the white-collar workers 
without a present or a future, the young remittance 
men who clutter up the head offices of our big in- 
surance companies. But why, one is tempted to ask, 
all this pother about blue shirts and brown? The 
essential aims of Fascism:—to maintain Capitalism 
by any means, by demagogy if possible, by force if 
necessary—are at present admirably served by an 
organization which has its headquarters in Ottawa 
and thoroughly efficient branches in the parliament 
buildings of most of the provincial capitals. Its lead- 
ers wear plain white shirts, or even striped ones. 
The name of that organization is the Conservative 
Party of Canada. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


F the Roosevelt program in the United States has 
done nothing else, it has accomplished a remark- 
able feat in focussing the attention of the nation 

on the question of the national standard of living. In 
the pre-depression hullabaloo about prosperity and 
high wages, the factual assertions about the lot of 
the average worker were usually drowned by the 
self-panegyrics of the rugged individualists. The 
fight for minimum wage clauses in the various codes 
has done more to bring home to the general public 
the actual condition of affairs than any amount of 
statistics by reputable economists. So far as one can 
judge, public opinion has responded with whole- 
hearted sympathy for the efforts of the administra- 
tion, and one may be permitted to hope that a stand- 
ard is being set from which employers will find it 
difficult to depart without facing an outburst of 
popular disapproval. It is not a strikingly high 
standard. It holds an inherent danger that the mini- 
mum wage standards will in fact become maximum 
wage scales. It is certain that many employers will 
use all possible devices to evade their obligations, 
and only the most effective supervision will be able 
to keep them in line. But in spite of all this, the 
wage stipulations will mark a real advance for thou- 
sands of workers; and one hopes that henceforth it 
will be far more difficult for an employer to gain a 
reputation for generosity because a few highly 
skilled employers earn a dollar an hour, when in 
fact the bulk of his workers are trying to exist on a 
weekly wage of from seven to ten dollars. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


HE press of the United States, standing on its 

constitutional rights as embodied in the First 

Amendment, has been conceded a code from 
which the licensing provision has been eliminated. 
Considering that this provision is the chief, if not 
the only, weapon by which the Administration hopes 
in the case of other industries to force recalcitrants 
into line, the concession is a notable one. It is based 
on the supposed danger to the freedom of the press 
if such power of licensing were vested in the Gov- 
ernment. With the theoretic basis of resistance to 
such a restriction we have every sympathy. So long 
as the press serves the function of an honest inter- 
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preter of leaders of opinion, so long as it tries sin- 
cerely to give an accurate and unbiased presenta- 
tion of domestic and foreign news, any restriction of 
any sort is distinctly to the public disadvantage. But 
how many publications, especially in the newspaper 
field, fulfil that function? There is surely little to 
choose between censorship by the government under 
licensing restrictions and censorship by advertisers 
through the power of the purse. If anything, the 
latter is more difficult to fight, and is at least as 
harmful to the public good. The press of the United 
States has won its battle for ostensible freedom. It 
will be interesting to see in what measure it justifies 
that freedom in its future news and editorial 
policies. 


CANADA AND THE LEAGUE 


OTHING is more indicative of the low estate 
to which the League of Nations has fallen than 
the lack of interest shown in the recent As- 

sembly by our Canadian press. Apart from one or 
two minor references to the speeches of Dr. Manion, 
practically nothing has appeared about that impor- 
tant and interesting body. Dr. Manion’s plea for the 
public control of the manufacture and sale of muni- 
tions is most commendable, but unfortunately it is 
at least five years too late. In the present disturbed 
state of Europe and the Pacific, it is unlikely to call 
forth even a comment from the representatives of 
nations bent on more exciting policies. His mild re- 
buke of the League Secretariat for allowing a cri- 
ticism of the Ottawa agreements to appear under 
the imprimatur of the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, a League stepchild of French parentage, 
is amusing but not important. Last summer a small 
conference of experts in the field of economics and 
international affairs met in London under the nomi- 
nal auspices of this Institute to discuss ‘The State 
and Economic Life’. One division of the Conference, 
in which there were no Canadians, brought in a re- 
port in which, among other matters, the Ottawa 
agreements were stated to be undesirable from the 
point of view of non-British nations. In due course 
this and other reports of the Conference were pub- 
lished, much to the annoyance of the Canadian gov- 
ernment. But if Dr. Manion and the Canadian gov- 
ernment were realistic, they would appreciate that 
economic policies, and the control of armaments, and 
even the menace of war itself, are all interlocked, and 
cannot be considered save as different aspects of the 
same general problems. The other matter that has 
engaged the attention of the statesmen at Geneva, is 
the certainty that Germany is preparing to rearm 
and in the process is getting rid of the liberal and 
racially alien elements within her borders. While it 
is improbable that Hitler is prepared, at present, to 
deal with France, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia, 
backed as they are in the new European alignment 
by Italy and Russia, it is equally probable that the 
day will come on some future occasion when Ger- 
man chances of success seem better. In the mean- 
time, liberals and Jews continue to be ‘totalized’. 
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FASCISM IN AUSTRIA 


HE situation in Austria would be fair game for 

a comic opera, were it not so fraught with dan. 

ger. Herr Dollfuss, who was cheered to the echo 
in Geneva, when the Assembly opened, is an Aus- 
trian version of the fascist dictator. His popularity in 
England, France, and other democratic countries is 
due, not to the fact that his policies and actions are 
more liberal or more democratic than that of other 
fascists, but because he does stand between Austria 
and a Nazi anschluss. As one well-informed ob 
server has stated, ‘Dollfuss is endeavouring to beat 
the Nazis by Nazi methods.’ He is making the posi- 
tion of socialists who control the city of Vienna 
impossible. He has removed all of those who favour 
liberal or democratic principles from his cabinet and 
replaced them by fascists; and by a decree made 
public on September 26th, has authorized the police 
to ‘confine in a@ certain place or area persons who 
are justifiably suspected of being enemies of the 
State or otherwise act or prepare to act in such a 
way as to endanger public security’. In other words, 
political suspects will be sent to concentration 
camps. In the meantime, at any moment there may 
be an outbreak between Dollfuss and his Heimwehr 
supporters who want an independent fascist state, 
and the Austrian Nazis who want Austria to become 
part of Nazi Germany. When that happens Ger- 
many will intervene. In anticipation of such an 
event large bodies of Italian troops are concentrat- 
ing on the Austro-Italian frontier and will march 
into Austria rather than face the menace of the 
future with the Germans at the Brenner Pass. There 
are still those of ‘German blood’, in the Italian 


Tyrol. 


BALD-HEADED EAGLES 


HE ordinary man might be pardoned for sup- 

posing that the proper aim of a provincial 

Department of Game and Fisheries—at least in 
this century—was the protection and preservation of 
all forms of wild life for the use and enjoyment of 
the citizens as a whole. That department in Ontario, 
however, is showing him that it knows better. Of 
late it has made it quite clear that the only forms of 
wild life in which it is interested are those which 
fall under the category of game, and that game is not 
the property of the public but of the sportsman, i.e. 
of those gentlemen who are willing to pay a license 
fee for shooting it. Those who might simply like to 
watch or photograph wild creatures simply don’t 
count, although the laws, provincial and Dominion, 
would seem to give them a good deal of support. 
For instance, it is quite illegal to shoot bald-headed 
eagles, and for very good reasons. They are harm- 
less if not actually beneficial to man’s interests; their 
habits of life and breeding prevent them from ever 
becoming numerous; and above all they are the 
stateliest of North American birds. A sight of one, 
either resting or in flight, is a long-remembered 
occasion. And yet, rare though they have become, 
they are the target for every fool who possesses a 
gun; and instead of being prosecuted the gunner 
who brings one down receives flattering newspaper 
publicity. After the last case, a reporter interviewed 
Mr. Challies, who is supposed to administer the 
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Ontario Department of Game and Fisheries, and 
asked him whether he would take action. His reply 
is good, even for a politician: ‘Yes, if the matter is 


brought to my attention.’ 
* * * 


enthusiasm for game in any shape has landed 

it in an awkward position. Years ago, scent- 
ing either dollars or kudos from the sportsmen, it 
introduced the ring-necked pheasant into south- 
western Ontario and was soon able to declare an 
open season. Unfortunately the department public- 
ist, in an effort to make this a popular and profitable 
event, rather overdid things, with the result that the 
farms of the district were invaded by a horde of 
gunners who were not only unbearably insolent to 
the farmers, but actually wounded or killed a con- 
siderable number of livestock. Next year, in self- 


O* the other hand, the department’s ingenuous 


defence, many farmers posted ‘No Trespass’ signs, 
and some even found it necessary to patrol their 
boundaries with shotguns, while thousands of gun- 
ners from the neighbouring towns thronged over 
and through the available coverts. The absurd and 
disgusting spectacle is repeated every year, and the 
toll of loss in livestock is steadily increasing. The 
farmers’ protests are carelessly ignored, although 
they point out that if the pheasants belong to any- 
one it is to themselves whose land and crops support 
them. The government, instead of supporting the 
farmers against the town rowdies, persists in adver- 
tising the open season, and this year it even had the 
impertinence to suggest that farmers might be al- 
lowed to charge a fee for permitting shooting on 
their properties. One sometimes wonders whether 
Mr. Challies is too busy with other affairs to attend 
to his own department. 


“EQUALITY OF SACRIFICE’ 


Dividends, Salaries and Wages in Canada in the Great Depression. 
By E. A. FORSEY 


HO bears the burden of deflation? Theoreti- 

W cal economic analysis suggests that the weight 

will fall first on wage-earners, second on the 

salaried group and shareholders, finally, if the pro- 
cess goes on long enough, on bondholders. 

The reasoning is simple. Prices are falling. In 
the prevailing atmosphere of uncertainty buyers are 
reluctant to take much even at lower prices, and 
quantity demand falls also. The business firm ac- 
cordingly finds itself with less money coming in 
from sales. From this reduced gross income it must 
pay out just as much as before for bond interest 
and similar fixed charges. Mechanization, and a 
tendency to raise much of the increased capital it 
involves from bonds rather than shares, make this 
a large item, and lessen the importance of any sav- 
ing from lower prices of raw materials. The net 
amount available for dividends, salaries and wages 
shrinks. The firm must economize. It might of 
course, cut dividends. But it is in business to pay 
dividends. It might also cut salaries. But salary 
expenditure is not susceptible to easy adjustment. 
Even with a much reduced output the firm may need 
as large a salaried staff as before; the salary con- 
tract is usually for a longer period than the wage 
contract; and the largest salaries go to members of 
the owning class, who may even be important share- 
holders in the concern which employs them. The 
obvious course therefore is to cut the wage-bill by 
lay-offs, short time, reduction of wage rates, or a 
combination of all three. In the first phase of de- 
pression therefore we may expect to find dividend 
and salary payments keep up their ‘prosperity’ level 
while wage-bills go down. 

Monopolies or semi-monopolies, especially if they 
sell in a protected home market, will be able to keep 
up their dividend payments longer than competitive 
businesses or industries directly or indirectly depen- 
dent on export trade. Sooner or later, however, 
there comes a point where it is hard to economize 

er on wage-bills without shutting down com- 
pletely. In this second phase of depression, accord- 


ingly, dividend payments will fall steeply, probably 
by a larger percentage than wage-bills; while 
expenditure, for reasons already noted, will fall 
proportionally less than either. 

Finally, if deflation goes on long enough, many 
businesses will find it impossible even to pay bond 
interest, and the bondholder, hitherto the pampered 
darling of the system—since he gets as many dollars 
as before and each dollar buys more—will in his 
turn have to take a loss. 

Such is the theory. Does it correspond with the 
facts? Many Canadians will at once declare that for 
this country at least it does not. Confronted with 
disagreeable statistics of what has happened in the 
United States they take refuge in the assurance that 
Canadian is not as other capitalisms, that nothing 
like the American figures could be found in the 
records of Canadian business, except perhaps in 
isolated instances. 

It is a soothing belief but unfortunately without 
foundation. Salary and wage figures from the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, and dividend records 
published in the Financial Post Survey of Corporate 
Securities, the same paper’s Survey of Mines, and 
Poor’s and Moody’s Manuals of Investments, show 
that between American and Canadian business there 
is in this respect as in others a strong resemblance. 
Indeed in Canada the statistical confirmation of 
what theory would lead us to expect is so complete 
as to be almost startling. The figures do not cover 
the whole of industry and trade, but they cover 
enough to leave no room for doubt that they are 
typical. What is true of iron and steel (except boil- 
ers, tanks and engines, motor cars, and motor car 
parts, for all of which no satisfactory dividend fig- 
ures are available), cottons, woollens, silks, hosiery 
and knitted goods, electric power, electrical appara- 
tus, telephones, oil refining, paints, tobacco manufac- 
turing, sugar refining, cement, gold mining, meat 
packing, brewing, distilling, heavy chemicals, rail- 
ways, pulp and paper, flour milling, non-ferrous 
metal mining, smelting and refining, and asbestos 
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mining—industries with a total payroll in 1929 of 
over $760,000,000—can hardly be brushed aside as 
unrepresentative or ‘exceptional’. 

* * * 


In 1930, Canadian industry generally was in the 
first phase of depression. Total dividend payments 
actually rose from $157,888,163 to $182,936,622, an 
increase of over $25,000,000 or 13.66%, while sala- 
ries and wages fell from $761,178,000 to $707,709,000, 
a drop of $53,469,000 or 7.55%. Separate figures of 
wage-bills for telephones and railways do not seem 
to be available. In the other industries dividends 
rose from $123,054,993 to $143,233,573, an increase 
of over $20,000,000 or 16.4%, salaries rose from $89,- 
666,000 to $92,415,000, an increase of $2,749,000 or 
3.06%, while wages fell from $335,019,000 to $305,- 
851,000, a drop of $29,168,000 or 8.76%. 

For a more detailed inquiry one must distinguish 
between ‘sheltered’ and ‘unsheltered’ industries. The 
latter directly or indirectly depend largely on export 
markets; railways, pulp and paper, flour milling, 
non-ferrous metals (except gold, which, though an 
export industry, is ‘sheltered’ by special circum- 
stances), agricultural implements, asbestos mining, 
distilling, and rubber manufacturing. The ‘shelter- 
ed’ industries comprise gold, iron and steel (with 
the exceptions already noted), cottons, woollens, 
silks, hosiery and knitted goods, electric power, 
electrical apparatus, telephones, oil refining, cem- 
ent, paints, tobacco manufacturing, sugar refining, 
meat packing, brewing, and heavy chemicals. Most 
of these are ‘approaching a condition of monopolis- 
tic control’ and enjoy substantial protection in the 
home market. 

In 1930 industries of both groups (with a few ex- 
ceptions) conformed to the same pattern but in dif- 
ferent degrees. In the sheltered industries dividends 
rose $21,817,622 or 27.33%, while salaries and wages 
fell $13,396,800 or 4%. Even if we leave out a cash 
bonus of about $13,000,000 in oil refining these fig- 
ures are formidable. They become more so when 
we examine the sheltered industries for which wage 
figures are available (that is, all but telephones). 
In these, dividends rose $20,606,023 or 27.95%, sal- 
aries rose $3,111,000 or 4.54%, wages fell $16,954,000 
or 7.27%. 

Statistics of individual sheltered industries tell 
the same tale. In iron and steel, dividends rose $1,- 
658,215 or 19%, salaries rose $3,634,000 or 15.88%, 
while wages fell $9,949,000 or 8.8%. In textiles, divi- 
dends rose $193,806 or 5.8%, salaries fell $632,000 
or 9%, wages fell $4,630,000 or 11.87%. Here the 
increase in dividends is attributable to the growth 
and prosperity of the silk industry, one of the very 
few which have expanded continuously since 1929. 
Dividends in silk companies rose $302,280 or 85.3%, 
but this includes some firms which produce hosiery 
and knitted goods as well. Salaries in the silk indus- 
try rose $135,000 or 20.2%, wages rose $758,000 or 
24%. In electrical apparatus dividends rose $949,529 
or 42.8%, (this does not include Northern Electric, 
whose dividends are not separated from those of 
Bell Telephone), salaries rose $734,000 or 8.26%, 
wages fell $1,199,000 or 6.7%. The increase in divi- 


*Including cash bonuses, but not capital repayments nor 
payments to shareholders under reorganization schemes. 
dividends have been brought to a calendar year basis. 


—— 


dends and salaries together was more than the de. 
crease in the wage-bill. In electric power dividends 
rose $2,633,401 or 15.4%. (I have made allowance 
for one company’s holdings in another wherever 
the Financial Post Survey indicates how large they 
are. Some duplication no doubt remains, but it 
probably affects both years to much the same ex- 
tent). Payroll (salaries plus wages) also rose $2,- 
455,000, but the percentage here was only 9.8. Sal- 
aries rose $935,000 or 8.1%, wages rose $1,520,000 or 
11.41%. For telephones we are fortunate in havi 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics dividend figures for 
‘large systems’ (which means practically all sys- 
tems). Here again both dividends and payroll rose 
—$1,211,599 and $447,000 respectively—but while 
dividends rose 19.78%, payroll rose only 1.43%. The 
oil refining industry increased its cash payments to 
shareholders (dividends plus cash bonuses) by $13,- 
357,000 or 80%, and its salaries by $150,000 or 
11.97%. Its wage-bill fell $113,000 or 1.6%. The in- 
crease in salaries alone was greater than the de- 
crease in wages. It is worth noting also that even 
in 1929 the dividends and cash bonuses in this in- 
dustry amounted to more than twice as much as the 
entire payroll ($16,650,045 as against $8,153,000) 
and that in 1930 dividends and cash bonuses were 
about three-and-three-quarters times payroll ($30,- 
007,053 as against $8,190,000). Dividends of three 
paint concerns (Sherwin-Williams of Canada, 
Brandram-Henderson, and International Paints of 
Canada) rose $90,027 or 14%. Salaries in the paint 
industry rose $90,000 or 4.1%, while wages fell $42,- 
000 or 2.03%. In this industry, that is, salaries rose 
more than twice as much as wages fell, and divi- 
dends of three companies also rose more than twice 
as much as wages fell. In tobacco manufacturing * 
dividends rose $1,247,195 or 26.9%. This industry, 
however, behaved rather eccentrically, for wages 
also rose, by $26,000 or 4%, and salaries fell $543,- 
000 or 15.9%. In sugar, dividends of Atlantic, Aca- 
dia, and St. Lawrence (the only companies for 
which figures are available) seem to have risen by 
about $45,000 while salaries fell by $30,000 and 
wages by $96,000. In cement dividends fell $1,137, 
salaries rose $6,000, wages fell $358,000. In gold 
mining dividends of gold companies other than Nor- 
anda (which produces also silver and copper) rose 
$525,234 or 4.77%. Dividends of Noranda rose $2,- 
239,772 or 13344%. Salaries in alluvial gold and 
auriferous quartz mining rose $10,000 or .62%, 
wages fell $208,000 or 1.57%. Some of the dividends 
here are no doubt attributable to smelting and re- 
fining operations. It is therefore interesting to note 
that in non-ferrous metal smelting and refining also 
wages fell by $232,000, and that in non-ferrous met- 
als (mining, smelting and refining), apart from the 
gold companies, dividends rose $3,555,846 or 14%, 
while wages fell $1,139,000 or 3.6%. In brewing 
dividends (no figures available for Molson’s) rose 
$151,342 or 5.5%, salaries fell $133,000, wages fell 
$244,000 or 5.1%. In meat packing dividends rose 
$72,376 or 8.1%, wages fell $699,000 or 7.5%, sal- 
aries fell $1,185,000. In chemicals, dividends of Can- 


* Dividends of Imperial Tobacco, Tuckett’s (allowing for 
shares held by Imperial), and H. Simon & Co. ‘Final’ divi- 
dends of Imperial credited to year in which they were earn- 
ed. Dividends of W. C. Macdonald Inc. not available. 
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adian Industries Limited, Dominion Tar and Chemi- 
cal, and Standard Chemical fell $316,692 or 7.23%. 
Salaries, for coal tar distillation, acids, alkalies and 
salts, explosives, ammunition and fireworks, and 
fertilizers, rose $75,000, wages fell $962,000 or 18.3% 
(Fertilizers are ‘unsheltered’). 

* * * 


For unsheltered industries dividends in 1930 rose 
$3,230,837 * or 4.14%, while payroll fell $40,073,000 
or 9.73%. For unsheltered industries for which fig- 
ures are available (that is, all but railways) divi- 
dends fell $427,433 or .9%, salaries fell $720,000 or 
2.94%, wages fell $17,018,000 or 15.2%. 

Among the unsheltered industries we have com- 
piled official statistics of dividends and payroll for 
railways. Here the dividends rose $3,803,726 or 
10.84%, while payroll fell $22,385,000 or 7.69%. For 
the other industries’ dividends we must rely on the 
investment manuals. Pulp and paper had already 
in 1930 entered the second phase, for while its divi- 
dends fell $1,531,132 or 15.5%, its wage-bill fell $4,- 
486,000 or 11.23%. Its salaries rose $147,000. Flour 
milling was in a similar position. Dividends fell 
$1,178,583 or 29.75%, wage-bill $1,172,000 or only 
21.98%, while salaries rose $236,000. In the non- 
ferrous metals (other than gold) dividends rose $3,- 
555,846 or 14%, wages fell $1,139,000 or 3.6%. In 
rubber manufacturing dividends fell $368,354 or 
18.15%, wages $3,821,000 or 23.9%, salaries $418,000. 
In distilling, dividends fell $1,104,000 or 19.73%, 
wages $504,000 or 24.45%, salaries $192,000. In this 
industry, however, dividends were nearly twice as 
large as payroll, and in 1930 dividends of the two 
largest firms (which had 70% of the total assets of 
the companies listed) rose $992,086 or 32.5%. In 
agricultural implements it seems impossible to get 
dividend figures for International Harvester of Can- 
ada. (Dividends of the parent company rose from 
$16.465,629 to $16,669,167). For Massey-Harris, 
Cockshutt Plow, T. E. Bissell, and Waterloo Manu- 
facturing, dividends rose $329,277 or 13.47%, wages 
fell $4,804,000 or 41.94%, salaries fell $408,000 or 
12.28%. 

If the changes in dividend payments and wage- 
bills are measured against the drop of 9.4% in 
wholesale and .7% in retail prices in 1930, it is clear 
that the real income of shareholders increased very 
substantially while the real income of wage-earners 
fell. (The Canada Year Book, 1933, p. 811, shows 
a decline in average real wages of about 3.5%. This, 
of course, covers only the employed.) It was at 
this time that our business leaders were constantly 
assuring us that the depression was purely 
psychological. 

* * * 

By 1931 the unsheltered industries (except rub- 
ber) had entered the second phase. Dividends had 
fallen from the 1929 level by $29,532,477 or 37.83%, 
payroll by $110,643,000 or 25.94%. For unsheltered 
industries for which wage figures are available divi- 
dends had dropped in the two years $25,318,595 or 
51.32%, wages $45,071,000 or 40.51%, salaries $4,- 
339,000 or 17.7%. 

Railway dividends fell $7,839,211 from 1929, or 


_" After deducting from totals dividends of Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting, which is controlled by C.P.R. whose 
dividends are already included. 





22%, payroll $61,233,000 or 21%. Pulp and paper 
dividends fell *$5,719,204 or 57.98%, wages $13,889,- 
000 or 34%, salaries $1,533,000. Flour milling divi- 
dends fell $2,010,197 or 50.72%, wages $1,572,000 or 
30.1%, salaries rose $26,000. Non-ferrous metal divi- 
dends fell $11,759,261 or 46.4%, wages $10,236,000 


or 32.6%. Rubber dividends fell $627,986 or 30.98%, 
wages $7,478,000 or 46.8%, salaries $948,000. Dis- 
tilling dividends fell $2,752,864 or 49.2%, but were 
still more than one-and-a-quarter times payroll; and 
dividends of the two largest firms fell only $194,297 
or 6.5%, wages fell $756,000 or 36.68%, salaries 
$153,000. Agricultural implement dividends fell 
$2,320,596 or 95%, wages $8,490,000 or 74.9%, 
salaries $1,288,000 or 38.76%. 

The sheltered industries, however, were still for 
the most part in the first phase. Meat packing had 
passed to the second. Brewing and heavy chemicals 
had substantially reduced dividends but the reduc- 
tion in their wage-bills was proportionally greater. 
For the whole sheltered group dividends were up 
from 1929 by $9,705,776 or 12.15%, while payroll 
was down by $56,332,000 or 16.8%. For sheltered 
industries whose wage figures are reported, divi- 
dends were up $8,105,273 or 11%, salaries were up 
$1,826,000 or 2.66%, while wages were down by 
$54,930,000 or 23.35%. Electric power, indeed, 
showed an increase in payroll from 1929 but a far 
larger proportional increase in dividends; and in 
comparison with 1930 dividends were up $1,230,801 
while payroll was down $980,000. Gold mining and 
silk both showed wage increases in comparison with 
1929, but again with far larger percentage increases 
in dividends. 

In most of the individual sheltered industries 
dividends compared reasonably well with those of 
1930 and salaries, though lower than in 1930, were 
still well above the 1929 level. In iron and steel, 
dividends were down $49,398 from 1929, salaries 
down $21,000, wages down $39,428,000 or 35%. In 
textiles, dividends were up $251,560 or 7.5% from 
1929, salaries were up $163,000 or 2.29%, wages 
were down $5,143,000 or 13.19%. Again the silk 
industry accounts for the increase in dividends, for 
its dividends were up *$536,733, or 151.6%. Its 
wages were also up $1,388,000 or 43.95%, and its 
salaries $545,000 or 81.6%. 

Textile dividends for 1931 do not include the 
large cash payment—at least $1,400,000—to share- 
holders of Stanfield’s in the reorganization of that 
company. In electrical apparatus, dividends were 
up $925.307, or 41.76%, salaries up $535,000, wages 
down $4,786,000 or 26.82%. In power, dividends 
were up $3,864,202 or 22.6% from 1929, payroll up 
$1,475,000 or 5.99%, salaries $834,000 or 7.24%, 
wages $641,000 or 4.81%. Compared with 1930, 
wages were down $879,000, salaries $101,000. For 
telephones, dividends were up $1,600,503 or 26% 
from 1929, payroll down $3,128,000 or 10%; com- 
pared with 1930, dividends were up $388,904, pay- 
roll down $3,575,000. The oil refiners in 1931 were 
content with something not much greater than their 
1929 dividends (the increase was $206,876 or 1.24%), 
a nice little sum about two and three-quarters times 
their payroll. Salaries here were up $13,000 or 


*The com 


parisons throughout are with 1929 figures ex- 
cept where otherwise sta’ 
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1.03%, wages down $1,984,000 or 28.75%. The paint 
companies’ dividends were up $33,200 or 5.1%, 
salaries up $347,000 or 15.8%, wages down $325,000 
or 15.7%—that is, had salary payments remained at 
the 1929 level, the wage-bill need not have been cut 
at all. Tobacco dividends were $1,051,522 higher 
than in 1929 or 22.79%, salaries were up $294,000 or 
8.63%, wages were down $552,000 or 11. % The in- 
crease in dividends alone here is almost twice as 
much as the decrease in wage-bill. Sugar dividends 
were up $104,998. In addition, common shareholders 
of Atlantic received $2,366,670 cash and preferred 
shareholders $82 of 5% debentures plus one new 
preferred share for each share held, in the reorgani- 
zation of that company. Atlantic paid no dividends in 
either 1929 or 1931, but its earnings per share were: 
1929 preferred $9.60, common 30 cents, 1931 pre- 
ferred $33.27, common $3.70. Sugar salaries were 
down $2,000, wages $376,000. Cement dividends were 
down only $2,119, salaries were up $8,000, wages 
down $1,099,000. Gold dividends were up $3,087,951 
or 28%, salaries $179,000 or 11.1%, wages $2,126,000 
or 16%. Brewing dividends were down $244,618 or 
8.97%, salaries up $62,000, wages down $594,000 or 
12.5%. Dividends of the four largest breweries 
listed, however, rose $117,011 or 5%. Meat packing 
dividends were down $465,168 or 52.4%, salaries 
down $761,000, wages down $1,611,000 or 17.3%. 
Heavy chemicals dividends were down, $659,040 or 
15%, salaries up $176,000, wages down $1,800,000 or 
34.3%. 
* ak * 

For 1932 the figures are as yet very incomplete. 
Dividends (subject to minor revision) and payrolls 
are available for iron and steel, electrical apparatus, 
oil, paints, sugar, silk, gold, cement, heavy chemicals 
(except the very small item of fireworks), agri- 
cultural implements, and non-ferrous metals (except 
nickel-copper mining and miscellaneous metal min- 
ing) — almost all sheltered industries — wages only 
for oil, sugar, silk, and cement. But as far as they go 
1932 figures confirm the conclusions drawn from a 
study of the 1930 and 1931 figures. Total dividends 
fell by $7,991,293 or 13.59% from 1929, payroll by 
$104,555,000 or 41.46%. For sheltered industries as 
a whole, dividends in 1932 and 1929 were practically 
the same, but if we eliminate gold the drop in 
dividends is about $6,068,601 or 18%, in payroll 
$81,085,000 or 42%. 

For individual industries, the figures are (com- 
parisons with 1929): electrical apparatus dividends 
up $233,260 or 9.5%, payroll down $7,840,000 or 
29.33%; oil dividends up $108,932 or .6%, payroll 
down $2,173,000 or 26.6%, wages down 33%, divi- 
dends in 1932 almost three times payroll; sugar 
dividends up $134,997 or 254%, payroll down $538,- 
000 or 14.5%, wages down 19.7%; gold dividends up 
$5,827,189 or 53%, payroll up $3,507,000 or 23.62%; 
silk dividends up 153%, wages up 46.5%; cement 
dividends down 50%, wages down 65.3%; agricul- 
tural implements dividends (apart from Inter 
national Harvester) down 100%; payroll down $11,- 
382,000 or 77%; non-ferrous metals dividends down 
$6,307,175 or 58%, payroll down $15,495,000 or 15%. 


* * * 


Dividend figures throughout this survey are 
obviously not complete, and both in these and the 


—_— 


payroll and wage figures there is some unavoidable 
overlapping. But the figures as a whole point go 
unmistakably in one direction that it is hardly cred. 
ible that the shortcomings have made any serious 
difference in the general result. Salary and wage 
figures at least are complete and official, and the 
comparisons between them have accordingly special 
significance. In this regard it is well to remember 
that the average salary in manufacturing in 1929 
was $1,954, the average wage $1,045. 

A more serious objection is the suggestion that 

increases in dividends amount to no more than a 
reasonable return (e.g. 7%) on new capital invested. 
The argument looks well, but unluckily for it most 
of the industries had actually a decreased capital in- 
vestment even in 1930 and most of the rest had 
larger investment but smaller dividends. Only ina 
very few instances did both investment and dividend 
payments increase and in fewer still were the in- 
creases in dividends small enough to represent nor- 
mal return on new capital. 
_ For in making such a comparison one must first 
deduct from new capital new fixed-interest-bearing 
capital (mainly bonds and debentures). It is only 
on the remainder that dividends may reasonably be 
claimed. When this deduction has been made we 
find that normal return on new capital may explain 
the increase in power dividends in 1931, in sugar 
dividends in 1930 (though here our dividend figures 
are very incomplete) and in iron and steel dividends 
in 1930. In power in 1930 the increase in capital 
seems to have been almost entirely in fixed-interest- 
bearing debt. In telephones, where we have official 
figures throughout, the increase in dividends of ‘large 
systems’ alone was enough to pay over 9% on the 
new capital of the whole industry in 1930 and in 
1931 over 11%. In railways, where again we have 
official figures, dividends in 1930 rose enough to re- 
turn 35.3% on new share capital. In non-ferrous 
metals other than gold, dividends in 1930 rose 
enough to pay about 37.5% on new capital. In silk 
dividends rose enough in 1930 to pay 13.44% on 
new capital, in 1931 37.55%, and in 1932 49.09%. 
(Dividend figures exclude Courtauld’s, established 
November, 1930. Its capital also is therefore de- 
ducted.) These are pretty tidy figures for a time of 
depression, but they pale into insignificance beside 
the blazing glory of the tobacco manufacturing in- 
dustry whose dividends increased in 1930 enough to 
pay 92.25% on new capital and in 1931 1041.5%. 

In short, Canadian industry in 1930 not only 
economized on wage-bill to the extent necessary to 
keep dividends up to the 1929 level, but actually 
used the depression as a pretext for increasing divi- 
dends at the expense of wage-earners. In 1931 and 
1932 the sheltered industries continued to tread the 
same path as far as they could, keeping up dividends 
and cutting wage-bills, or at least cutting wage-bills 
by much greater percentages than dividends. That 
the unsheltered industries in 1931 and 1932 behaved 
differently seems due rather to the lack of means 
to do ill deeds—imposed by dependence on shrunken 
export markets—than to anything else. 

To any humane person this sort of thing is mor- 
ally hideous and intolerable, and made more so by 
that ‘pretence of trading for the public good’ which 
has become ‘an affectation’ unfortunately ‘very com- 
mon among merchants’. Against the ugly hack- 
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und of the facts, the familiar picture of Canadian 
capitalists as a class (there are, of course, honour- 
able exceptions) sacrificing their profits to the wel- 
fare of their employees becomes positively indecent. 

But it is no use blaming individuals or shouting 
for human sacrifices or thinking that everything 
would be all right if only all business men would be 
honest and unselfish. The situation is not the work 
of a set of ‘crooks’ who have turned to evil uses a 
system in itself beneficient. It is the normal result 
of the working of capitalism in one of those periods 
of deflation which seem to be inherent in it. I see no 
reason to believe that business men are congenitally 


HE defeat of the German working class has 
given rise to an impression that the Labour and 
Socialist Movement in the rest of Europe is 
growing weaker. This impression is true only in 
regard to the numerical strength of the Trade Union 
organizations. In all crises trade union membership 
tends to decrease, primarily for the obvious reason 
that so many thousands of workers are thrown out 
of employment. It is, by the way, one of the regret- 
table features of the present organization of trade 
unions that, with some local exceptions, no provi- 
sion is made for retaining unemployed members 
who are no longer able to pay their dues. The politi- 
cal Labour Movement is, however, definitely in- 
creasing both in size and in political influence in 
most European countries, and it will be useful to 
draw attention to the position of some of the leading 
parties, 

The British Labour Party has completely recov- 
ered from its defeat in the 1931 elections, and is 
perceptibly gaining in strength and influence all 
over the country. The Belgian Labour Party is to- 
day in a stronger position than it has ever been, and 
its socialist youth organization—the Socialist Young 
Guard, almost to a man militantly left-wing—has 
reached the considerable membership of 15,000. The 
Danish S. D. is in power in coalition with the Pro- 
gressive Farmers’ Party and, whatever may be said 
in criticism of its governmental policy, it seems to 
increase its influence among the country’s youth, 
whose socialist organization is gradually growing 
and now has a membership of some 17,000. The 
Swedish S. D. is also in power and, while here too 
sharp criticism might be levelled against it, its in- 
fluence is, from all reports, increasing rather than 
decreasing throughout the country, while its youth 
organization has reached the really staggering figure 
of 80,000. The French Socialist Party is a tremen- 
dous political power, growing all the time in spite 
of the sharp inner struggle between the very small 
parliamentary group led by Renaudel and Marquet 
and the overwhelming majority of the Party led by 
Leon Blum and Paul Faure, its secretary. Finally, 
ho one can possibly deny the great achievements of 
the Spanish socialists, while the vigorous self-con- 
fidence of the Spanish delegates at the International 
Socialist Conference, and the militancy of the 


younger ones at the Executive Meeting of the So- 
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less honest or unselfish than their critics, preachers 
and professors included, nor that those virtuous 
persons if placed in the same situation would do 
very differently. It is not easy to be unselfish in an 
economic system whose beatitude is ‘Blessed are 
the greedy for they shall inherit the earth’, whose 
biological function has been described as ‘the sur- 
vival of the cunning and the vulgar and the crafty 
and the cruel’. A flock of archangels administering 
our present economic system for the last four years 
would probably have produced very much the same 
state of affairs as we see around us. Is there any 
remedy short of a complete change of system? 






cialist Youth International, were an augury of 
growth and a promise for the future. 

These are the most significant parties. Mention 
could also be made of the northern countries, of 
Switzerland, of a few countries east of Germany 
particularly Czechoslovakia and some of the Balkan 
countries, and of the slow but significant growth 
of the socialist parties on the American continent, 
both north and south. But enough has been said to 
dispel, I hope categorically, any excessive pessimism 
with regard to the organizational strength of the 
International Socialist Movement. Such pessimism 
I have met often since the advent of Hitler to power. 
It arises out of a no-doubt-justifiable disappointment 
with the tragic events in Germany, and a temporary 
neglect to remember that Germany does not yet— 
by according to Adolph it soon will—cover the 
globe. ~ 
The spiritual and ideological strength and ‘the 
will to power’ of the Socialist Movement are, how- 
ever, something different. Germany has proven that 
an organizationally powerful Labour Movement is 
not yet a complete guarantee against successful re- 
action. 

Spiritually, then, the International Socialist 
Movement is at the moment unstable. It is, I be- 
lieve, difficult to say that the Labour and Socialist 
International has, since its formation or re-formation 
some ten years ago, ever had any clearly-defined, 
uniform policy. The L.S.I. is the very loosest kind 
of federation. At the recent L.S.I. Conference in 
Paris, Leon Blum aptly compared its structure to 
that of the League of Nations, exercising as the 
L.S.I. does no more than a moral pressure on its 
constituent parties and composed as it is of varying 
schools of socialism. Of the centralized rigidity and 
‘purging’ of the Communist International the L.S.I. 
does not, of course, know. It permits more than one 
party from any country to hold an independent place 
in it and, in addition, every party may be, as the 
French and Belgian Parties, for example, are, repre- 
sented by spokesmen of the various factions inside 
the given party. There is, of course, a wide doctrinal 
gulf between the non-Marxian socialism of the Brit- 
ish and Swedish Parties and the orthodox socialism 
of the Austrian, French, and Swiss Parties. In such 
circumstances it is obviously impossible to expect a 
uniform policy. Nor is such a uniformity desirable. 
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No one in the Socialist Movement, no matter how 
far to the left, is desirous of imitating the Commu- 
nist method, resulting, as it must and does, in con- 
‘\tinual and continuous heresy-hunting and sectarian 
splits. Nevertheless, many socialists feel that some 
way should be found whereby the influence of the 
International on constituent parties may become 
more direct and effective, and the action of these 
parties more tellingly coordinated. 

In this connection it is important to note the 
salutary tendency towards increasing cooperation 
between the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and the L.S.I. This tendency has been es- 
pecially noticeable in the last few years and while 
I, for one, deplore the conservatism of the policy 
born of this cooperation, it would be irresponsible 
to underestimate its value, particularly for any ac- 
tion against war. 

Until the World War the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party had been, so to speak, the tuning-fork 
of the Second International. After the War, in the 
L.S.L., its influence has been important but no longer 
decisive. And now, of course, the German socialists 
feel and act as the accused before the world socialist 
jury. Up till recently the reformist influence of the 
German Socialists had been to a certain extent 
counteracted by the consistent militancy of the Aus- 
trian Socialists, whose extremely intelligent and 
really great leader, Otto Bauer, had been looked 
upon as the final authority. But events have placed 
the Austrian Socialists in a quite helpless position. 
They are mercilessly hemmed in between two com- 
peting fascisms: Hitler’s avaricious, reckless ma- 
chinations on the one hand, and Mussolini’s imperi- 
alism exercised through little Dolfuss on the other. 
And the Socialists are really a power only in Vienna. 
In the country their following had always been com- 
paratively small, and with the ceaseless Nazi pro- 
paganda and the determined Dolfuss reaction, their 
influence in the villages and on the land is unavoid- 
ably diminishing. As yet there is no reason to doubt 
that the Austrian working class will not give way 
without a struggle, but one cannot help feeling very 
pessimistic indeed about the outcome. A party in 
such an extremely sad and precarious position can 
naturally no longer play the role of intellectual 
leader in the Socialist Movement. It is itself dis- 
couraged, in difficulty and bewilderment; it can no 
longer speak with confidence and authority. 

The balance, then, is shifting to the British, Dan- 
ish, and Swedish parties who are now the strongest 
and most confident. But these Parties are notori- 
ously reformist, and not one of the three possesses 
a leader of any real intellectual strength, while their 
socialist philosophy is entirely and incurably oppor- 
tunist. There were times at the recent Conference 
in Paris when it seemed as if the International was 
going to state vigorously that it had learned the les- 
son of Germany. Many important speeches sug- 
gested that it might determine to abandon its policy 
of patching up the capitalist system, of collabora- 
tion with bourgeois parties in the interests of the 
‘lesser evil’, of identification with the capitalist par- 
liamentary machine; that it might call upon the 
parties to prepare the working class for direct re- 
volutionary struggle in addition to carrying on their 
no parliamentary activity as long as such acti- 
vity continues to be adequate—and no longer. But 


uch a frank statement did not come from the Con. 
ference, due to no small degree to the effective op- 
position from the British and Northern block. 

The lesson to be derived from the German catas- 
trophe was stated in so many words by Otto Wels, 
chairman of the German S.D., perhaps without his 
realizing it. In socialist circles it is related as a fact 
that on that fateful June day of last year when Von 
Papen expelled the socialist government of Prussia 
and established himself as Commissioner, Severing, 
then Minister of the Interior, and Dherginsky, then 
Commissioner of Police, were ready to arrest Von 
Papen and his emissaries and thereby precipitate 
a revolutionary situation. But Wels would not let 
them do it, and the only day, in the final months be- 
fore Hitler, when there was still some possibility of 
successful struggle by the masses, passed in yet an- 
other capitulation. Perhaps with this on his con- 
science Wels tried to explain to the Conference why 
no action was on that day possible. Together with 
the statement that they could not rely on the Trade 
Unions—the truth of which was _ subsequently 
proved—there was the statement to the effect that 
the working class was weak for any such struggle. 
For years they had been teaching the workers the 
virtues of democratic action, and all through those 
years parliament had been the only battle-field! 
Could anything be a more complete condemnation 
of the policy of exclusive concentration on, and 
identification with, the parliamentary machine; a 
policy which so far saps the working class of its in- 
dependent will and power to struggle that when the 
day comes and there is no other way left but. the 
way of direct mass action, the working class finds 
itself unprepared, demoralized and forced to capitu- 
late without even a show of resistance? 

Aufhaeuser, erstwhile chairman of one of the 
important German Trade Unions and one of the op- 
position group in the German S.D., thundered from 
the platform about the necessity of ‘umlernen’ some 
of the socialism which they had hitherto taught and 
practised with such disastrous results. His cry 
found an echo in the minds of the delegates; it very 
definitely found an echo in the ranks of almost the 
entire Socialist Youth Movement. But it would, I 
feel sure, be inaccurate to suggest that it made any 
lasting impression on the leaders of the large Euro- 
pean Parties save, perhaps, those of the French So- 
cialist Party. 

The principal leadership of European Socialism 
is too old to unlearn and relearn its socialism. This 
is not, I think, the usual plaint of youth—though if 
it is, it need not for that reason be any the less true. 
The European Socialist Movement, as European 
movements generally, lacks the War generation. 
The present leaders have given too much of their 
life and activity to the winning of the democratic 
liberties to be able to recognize, with sufficient clari- 
ty, their unreliability at a moment of decisive class 
struggle. In their minds there is a hopeless confu- 
sion between the means and the end. They are thus 
unable to look upon parliament and the rest of the 
democratic machinery merely as a method which, 
like all methods, should be abandoned when it is no 
longer adequate. This is one of the main reasons 
why I am so convinced that the place of youth is 
inside the Socialist Movement, and that there it has 
a tremendously important job to perform. For the 
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Socialist Movement still remains, Communist asser- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding, the only 
movement of the organized working class. What I 
have earlier suggested about the cooperation be- 
tween the L.F.T.U. and the L.S.I. is still truer of the 
cooperation between the national Trade Unions and 
the national Socialist Parties throughout Europe. | 
And where the organized working class is, there the 
Socialist Youth must give its adherence and vitality. 
The entire Socialist Movement would gain an 
impetus to be measured, as Leon Blum suggested 
at the Conference, not in arithmetical but in geo- 
metrical progression, from the unity of the now 
scattered forces of the working class. I am, person- 
ally convinced of the sincerity and anxiety for such 
unity on the part of the Labour and Socialist In- 
ternational. They insist, and their position seems to 
me unimpeachable, that such unity can come only 





still occupies itself with building up ‘united fronts’ 
directed against the Socialist and Labour Parties. | 
The latter refuse to participate in an action which 
will result not in unity but.in still greater confusio 
and division in their own ranks. Division in the 
socialist ranks is, of course, just what the commu- ~ 
nists are seeking. Anyone who doubts the truth of 
this need only look at the British I.L.P. where 
such ‘unity’ with the Communist Party has resulted 
in such acute division in its own ranks—among the 
rank-and-file as well as among the leaders—that its 
very existence is at the moment threatened. In 
spite of all this, however, there is more hope for 
unity now than ever before. The desire and will for 
unity is becoming unconquerably strong; the grow- 
ing threat of fascism and war demand it with in- 
creasing urgency; and all sections of the working 
class must and will respond to the needs of a situa- 


rna; tion fraught with danger. 


through an understanding between the two Interna; 
tionals. But Moscow still refuses to work with 
the leaders of the Socialist Movement. Its concep-) 
tion of unity is obviously a disruptive one; for it 


ANADIAN Mines are paying dividends today. 

But not in Manitoba, where there are only 
two mines: Flin Flon, and San Antonio. In 
Manitoba there are a few legitimate prospects be- 
sides, and a good many cats and Glory Holes. 

The Flin Flon Mine is extracting ore, exchanging 
new dollars for old, paying its overhead, and almost 
retiring depreciation charges. The mine may even 
show a profit for 1933, but such a profit, if realized, 
will have to retire the deficiencies of past years. San 
Antonio may pay a dividend, especially if the De- 
pression continues long enough. But a Manitoba 
dividend is yet to come. Mandy? Perhaps the Man- 
dy made an inside profit, but the Mandy Glory Hole 
never paid a dividend, for all its board-room capers. 

More than a hundred million dollars lie buried 
in Manitoba’s mines, glory holes, and wildcatting 
swindle heaps. A small fraction of this money will 
some day come back in the shape of depreciation, 
and perhaps even dividends in one or two cases, pro- 
viding the world gets its bearings before scientists 
start manufacturing metals out of atoms. But sixty 
millions, at least, have forever fled. 

The Manitoba mining scene consists of three 
principal actors: the prospector, the promoter, and 
the sucker. 


* * @ 


There are the so-called prospectors, the flotsam 
of a mining boom which left farmers, clerks, and 
others stranded on the Pre-Cambrian Shield, where 
they sit to this day, hoping to see their dreams come 
true. But these are not prospectors. 

As to the real prospectors, all too many of these 
are the victims of an unwarranted optimism. They 
place too much confidence in seemingly favorable 
geological features, or attach too much importance 
to an insignificant surface outcrop which somehow 


MANITOBA’S GLORY HOLES 
By AXEL NIELSEN 








In the real, international unity of the working 
class lies almost the only hope of European civiliza- 
tion. 


might develop growing pains farther down, or un- 
dergo some illogical metallurgical metamorphosis at 
depth. Some prospectors have drifted into the petty 
promotion class, but there are a few who know the 
game and play the game. But the prospector, on the 
whole—especially in these days—gets mighty little, 
honestly or otherwise, and no one needs begrudge 
the prospector the little he gets. 

What keeps the prospector going? 

Manitoba prospectors got a little easy money dur- 
ing the boom period, when muskegs and lake bot- 
toms sold for five dollars an acre. Prospectors mark- 
ed their posts as required by the regulations, drove 
along the lake shore and stuck their posts in the 
snowbanks as they went, selling such ‘claims’ for 
what they could get, which was nothing in the end, 
for people got tired of buying snowbanks. 

Manitoba’s mining boom then drifted into the 
syndicate and stock certificate stages. The pros- 
pector who produced a mineralized streak could al- 
ways get an option signed whereby he got a dollar 
down and a million to come . . . . sometime. News- 
papers played up the million, and the prospector 
lived on his future. Sometimes, of course, the pros- 
pector did a little better than a dollar down, but his 
pay was Hope and Bologna for the most part. Out- 
side of boom times, the prospector depends mostly 
on grub-staking and assessment work for a living. 
A grub stake may be anything from a few groceries 
to a salaried supply agreement, the grub-staker get- 
ting the lion’s share of what the prospector finds, 
where a salary is paid. Grub-staking in one form 
or another is the sanest form of mining tion, 
providing the right prospector can be found, for the 
speculator has one chance in a thousand, as against 
no chance at all, as almost always proves the case 
when ordinary promotions are subscribed to. 
Assessment work is the product of mining regu- 
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lations which specify that a certain amount of work 
be done on each claim, annually. The value of this 
work is generally conceded to be somewhere around 
a hundred dollars a claim. Gradually, many pros- 
pectors found themselves taking assessment work at 
fifty dollars a claim, and the price war was on, until 
at last some people, many of them not even pros- 
pectors, swore work certificates for assessment work 
that was never undertaken, and on claims upon 
which such individuals had never set foot. The price 
of perjury went down to five dollars a claim in some 
cases, while one enterprising broker in The Pas had 
work certificates sworn to by an old Indian who 
could barely draw his own name, the red rascal get- 
ting a sack of flour in return for wholesale perjury. 

Almost everyone knew what was going on, ex- 
cept perhaps government officials who did not want 
to know. Brokers and agents arranged for assess- 
ment work, and perhaps they charged their clients 
what they paid, plus a commission. Perhaps—for it 
doesn’t sound reasonable in some cases—as The Pas 
is a Gimmee Town composed of Red Indians and 
White Indians, for the most part. There were pros- 
pectors who refused to do assessment under a reas- 
onable price, and prospectors who actually did the 
work according to schedule, but assessment work, 
on the whole, grew to be a wholesale perjury farce. 

Without honest, intelligent, and prompt inspec- 
tion of every claim upon which assessment work 
was alleged to have been done, the regulations are 
nothing but a foolish invitation to promote perjury, 
rob the prospector of a living, and subsidize dishon- 
est brokers. The Bracken Government climbs into 
the clouds by the ladder of absurdities, and thus we 
find Manitoba mines being depleted without paying 
the usual royalty fees, while the prospector is loaded 
down with license fees, recording fees, work certifi- 
cate charges, and transfer fees. No wonder the 
Manitoba prospector beats his government to it on 
assessments. 

Promoters, brokers, agents, and shysters made 
special representations to the Premier, and pleaded 
for a moratorium on assessment work in 1930. The 
moratorium was duly granted, and advertised as a 
measure destined to relieve the prospector. The 
moratorium did relieve the prospector .. . . of his 
living. Legitimate development work was cancelled, 
while brokers, agents, and shysters were saved the 
price of perjury, and the Lord only knows what they 
did to their clients. 

Time was when the prospector got optimistic as 
the snow went, tramping the country with powerful 
hopes, until the mosquitoes of June stung his en- 
thusiasm, and the heat of July cooled it. In the fall 
of the year, prospectors tired of rock and hated to 
get off the water, but the optimistic douglinuts did a 
lot of work on the whole. Time was when local peo- 
ple in frontier towns caught the spring fever of new 
hope and rosy optimism as they listened to stories 
of new strikes and fabulous finds, trembled with 
excitement, and wiggled themselves in on the 
ground floor. Time was . . . . but Time has left the 
prospector behind. The prospector is down and out. 
He rubs a wrinkled belly, and walks on his lower 
lip. Hope was ever the best half of any prospector, 
but even Hope must be sustained with bacon and 
beans. The odds against a prospector actually find- 
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ing a mine were always overwhelmingly against 
him, while today, his very existence is threatened, 


* * * 


The promoter is usually a good fellow, a likeable 
rascal who possesses the conscienceless gift of hay- 
ing no conscience; an affable stranger to truth, and 
a super-salesman. Mining promoters justify them- 
selves by quoting historical facts, for they do turn 
up a mine once in awhile. 

Most Manitoba promoters are self-evident frauds. 
I know a Manitoba promotion which is still quoted 
on the exchange boards. They sold a canoe the 
other day, and the stock dropped half a point. If 
they sell that mouldy old tent, exchange directors 
ought to delete this promotion from the lists. The 
Manitoba swindles stump me in the telling, for many 
of our ‘best’ people were right inside. One notori- 
ous Cold Lake company collected half a million dol- 
lars from a gullible public. The newspapers carried 
glowing headlines, advertising diamond drilling, 
fabulous assays, rosy hearsays, and countless lies, 
There wasn’t a diamond drill on the place until long 
after the money was raised, and then the drill was 
only a decoration until directors got uneasy, and 
drilled into the granite for the look of things. These 
directors flew hither and yon; claims were bought 
and paid for with suspicious abandon, while I feel 
sure that a very casual investigation would show 
that such purchases were what yeggmen would term 
‘an inside job’. 

Prominent names are a valuable sucker bait, and 
swindlers angle for such names with great skill. 
Sometimes the prominent person is quite innocent, 
or dumb, but often he is a grasping crook, so long 
as the thing can be kept quiet. Newspapers are very 
obliging as a rule, lending their columns freely to 
ambitious promoters, who dish up misleading half 
truths and shameless exaggerations. ‘It’s in the pa- 
pers’ makes good sucker bait. Sherridon is practi- 
cally a deserted town today, but the same gang that 
promoted Sherritt-Gordon is now flying high over 
Island Lake and God’s Lake, with the odds a thous- 
and to one that the suckers will soon have some 
more wall-paper material for their garages. 

Assays constitute the promoter’s favorite ace, 
for the public doesn’t know that an assay means no- 
thing, unless the promoter is honest (?), and the 
assay is supported by average contents covering 
tonnages of commercial importance. Quartz veins 
carrying concentrations no bigger than a lead pencil 
will often assay several hundred dollars when the 
sliver is carefully removed and taken to the assay 


ce. 
Length, breadth, and depth determine tonnages, 
and so the obliging promoter will give a generous 


proportion in all dimensions . . . on paper. If there 
are two one inch quartz stringers carrying gold 
values, and such stringers be twenty feet apart on 
a parallel strike, the width of the deposit is then 
given as twenty feet at least. Should two or three 
similar stringers occur a half mile or so down the 
line of strike, the length of the deposit is then given 
as half a mile or more, with nothing said about the 
muskegs or barren rock separating the two out- 
crops. 

Promoters often start with a one-foot vein carry- 
ing a bona fide value of $10.00 to the ton, by assays, 
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channel sampling, and drill cores. The immediate 
wall rock might carry fifty cents, but usually it 
doesn’t. Such a one foot vein of quartz or mineral- 
ized rock will usually occur in a fractured, schisted 
or oxidized zone, varying in width up to twenty 
feet or more. Then, according to the promoter’s 
manual, the ‘mine’ is twenty feet wide and the in- 
vesting sucker is led to believe that the whole 
twenty foot from top to Hades is ten dollar ore. 

But a one foot vein cannot be extracted, except 
for the first few feet. Five feet is the minimum min- 
ing width. The miner must therefore take out four 
feet of barren rock in order to get the one foot 
stringer to market. In other words, the ten dollar 
ore becomes two dollar ore, while the mill seldom 
surrenders the full assay, especially on small scale 
operations, and the one foot ten dollar vein is there- 
fore a pure lemon. Quantity production is the key- 
note of mining success, as in all industry. Twenty 
millions of tons averaging five dollars will make 
many a millionaire, but fifty tons of ore in stringers 
running a thousand dollars to the ton is sucker bait, 
and good for a million dollars worth of promotion. 

There are hundreds of mineralized zones in 
Manitoba which are commonly called sulphides or 
pyrrhotite dykes. Some of these run for six miles, 
the width varying from a few feet to a hundred 
yards. These dykes usually carry small values in 
gold, silver, copper, zinc, and nickle, a few cents 
worth of each. Here and there breath-taking enrich- 
ments occur, a few inches wide and a few feet long, 
and that is the making of a promoter’s Glory Hole. 
The promoter assays his pockets and advertises the 
six mile dyke for the benefit of those who demand 
tonnage. Sherritt-Gordon is such a dyke, but con- 
taining large pockets. The prospect is erratic and 
indefinite, and although a tonnage estimate of five 
millions has been made, I for one am sceptical of 
any estimate of such a property. A mouldy statute 
is kept in some administrative museum, and this 
statute silently prohibits a conscienceless profit. In- 
siders selling mining claims to the parent company 
is another forbidden apple, but promotion hogs wal- 
low in the trough of protection, for apparently the 
Attorneys General cannot prosecute our ‘best 
people’. 

Newspapers make lying, misleading and exag- 
gerated statements, claiming the innocence of ig- 
norance, aithough the public seldom hears the mat- 
ter put that way. The swindled sucker is helpless 
against the astute combination of camouflaged de- 
ception and political protection afforded promoters 
and swindlers under the present vogue. 

Gold! Gold! Gold, with a 30% market premium, 
an exchange premium, and a commodity premium as 
well. Gold dollars buy more labour, dynamite, ma- 
chinery, overhead and protection than ever before. 
And so the boys are booming gold stringers all over 
the country. If silver is monetized the promoters 
will boom that. If war breaks out they will boom 
copper, and when ordinary metals fail, there is al- 
ways radium. Sucker baiting requires imagination, 
a carefully preserved front, and a certain technique 
best acquired by parking ethics and conscience alike 
in the nearest church pew, and by keeping church 
dues, club memberships, and political contributions 
fully paid up. Sucker baiting depends upon natural 


and acquired gifts, but most of all, the pursuit de- 
pends upon suckers. 


* * % 


The sucker, when he takes to walking, is a fish 
out of water, and a fish of the watery realm which 
swallows the baited hook again and again, learning 
nothing with each succeeding gasp of experience. 

Many amiable investors are too agreeable, busy 
or careless to question the motives of promoters and 
stock salesmen. Investing suckers of this type per- 
mit the swindler to sell them merely because both 
belong to the same club, hate women, or love dogs. 
The amiable sucker often laughs over his losses, 
and even brags about them. He is therefore sought 
out by high-class moochers, for promoters have 
penetrated the higher stratas of fraternal and social 
life quite unchallenged. But the best known variety 
is the avaricious sucker. He is a greedy fellow, and 
travels in large schools of thoughtlessness. He is 
easily sold on fabulous assays, hypothetical tonnages, 
gross exaggerations, and glossy rhetoric. He is an 
easy mark principally because of his consuming 


The problem of regulating swindlers, where fish- 
ing is so remarkably good, must always remain a 
difficult one, for many people are willing to risk 
everything in the hope of getting a great deal for 
very little. Meanwhile, swindlers promoters 
with their mining booms, oil gushings, stock and 
grain gambles, have drained the wealth of a nation 
into dangerously centralized pools. 

Sometimes the swindled sucker talks about law, 
invokes the law at times, only to find that the law 
protects the swindler in most cases. The feminine 
sucker is considered a poor risk by better class 
swindlers, because a female row always raises the 
roof. Juries seldom decide on points of law in such 
cases, for a cheated young thing, a sad-eyed widow, 
or even a tragic washerwoman will sometimes break 
the surest legal foundation. 

There are other varieties of suckers, like the dog- 
matic article who knows it all and sells hi ; 
Doctors and lawyers are easy marks, and the dog- 
matic sucker is often a doctor. The lawyer is easily 
hooked, but is usually shrewd enough to cast the 
hook away by snagging a client instead. But there 
are lawyers who don’t bite, and doctors who only 
nibble, while sky pilots are the easiest of all, if only 
they averaged a little higher in ready funds. 


There is gold in Manitoba. There is gold in the 
sea, but there is much more gold in the thing you 
know something about. The yellow metal is at a 
premium, and the swindlers are capitalizing the fact. 
But don’t let names impress you, for the biggest 
name is apt to be the biggest crook. Don’t let a 
prospectus impress you either. The mining en- 
gineers who help to write them are all out of a job, 
like everyone else, and the boys will stretch a point 
for the job there is in it. Don’t forget that newspa- 
pers, businessmen, brokers, prospectors, govern- 
ments, and almost everybody believe that money 
should be kept in circulation. If a swindler can do 
it, very good. 

The only reasonable mining gamble is to take 
chances on an honest, intelligent, industrious pros- 
pector, when he can be found. If you get a good 
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prospector, but not too honest, pair him off with a 
saint who knows nothing but ethics. Between the 
two your investment will have a fighting chance, un- 
less the two find nothing, or the prospector sets the 
saint off with a box of dynamite. 


ay 


If you are the sort who is afraid of getting left, 
afraid to miss a possible killing however great the 
odds, don’t listen to me, for I don’t want the respon- 
sibility in case the one chance in a million haunt 
you ever afterward. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 
By ANGUS MACINNIS 


LMOST everyone is agreed that the economic 
condition prevailing at present cannot long 
continue. We must, within a very short time, 

have an improvement in our economic situation or 
continually worsening conditions will culminate in 
a general collapse. The question of the day is: What 
am I going to do about it. Every intelligent person 
must be concerned as to the outcome. First, for our 
own sake. Second, for the sake of our children, and 
third, for the sake of humanity. Much depends upon 
our answer. 

It seems to us that we have four alternatives: 
First, restoration of the present system to, let us say, 
something approaching its pre-depression or pre-war 
efficiency. Not that that ‘golden age’ was anything 
to write home about as far as a majority of the 
people were concerned. Second, a more or less rapid 
decline to more primitive forms of production, and 
lower material and cultural standards of living. 
Third, a total collapse of the political and economic 
structure and a sanguinary struggle between the 
classes for supremacy. Fourth, an orderly transition 
from the present system with its competitive strug- 
gles to a system based on planning and cooperation. 

Let us examine these alternatives briefly. First 
a revamping of capitalism. As for ourselves we do 
not think this possible. We do not think it possible 
because some of the factors which were essential to 
its working in the past are now so badly impaired 
as seriously to interfere with its functioning. We do 
not think that these factors can be restored to their 
former efficiency. In fact, we feel confident that their 
impairment will be accelerated in the future. 

One of the factors which is absolutely essential 
to capitalist production is the foreign market. Under 
our system of production, in order to dispose of the 
goods produced, we need a market—home and for- 
eign, but more particularly, a foreign market. Tak- 
ing production as a whole, unless a considerable 
portion of the volume of production is used as capital 
there is no great profit to be made producing for a 
home market. If the total volume of commodities 
produced anywhere were consumed where produced 
it could mean only one of two things: low per capita 
production or that the producers were receiving 
very nearly the full value of their labour. In either 
case there would be very little profit. It is the neces- 
sity of making profits that compels employers to use 
every means possible to increase the spread, in 
favour of profits, between what the workers receive 
in wages and what the employers take in profit. 

The foreign market is fast disappearing, and in 
their effort to hold it the capitalists are destroying 
the home market as well. This is being done by re- 
ducing wages, increasing the hours of work, increas- 
ing the intensity of labour, and by the greater use 


of labour displacing machinery. They call it ‘reduc- 
ing the cost of production’, and it is done to increase 
profits of course, but also to enable them to compete 
with the manufacturers of other countries for a 
share in the fast-dwindling world market. When, let 
us say, the manufacturer of cotton goods reduces his 
production costs in the ways we have mentioned it 
may enable him better to meet competition in the 
world market, but it further reduces the home mar- 
ket. As the employees affected have less buying 
power they can buy less of the shoes, furniture, food, 
and everything else produced at home. It also re- 
duces the world market, as Canada’s home market is 
the foreign market of all other countries. This is an 
inevitable and an inescapable consequence of capi- 
talism. 

The next factor necessary to the efficient work- 
ing of capitalism is an ever-extending field for the 
investment of new capital. We say an ever-extend- 
ing field, because in a normally-functioning capital- 
ism the capital invested is yearly increasing by the 
reinvestment of part or all of the profits of the 
preceding year. In fact the purpose of capitalist 
production is the production of new capital and its 
investment for the purpose of producing more capi- 
tal values. 

Premier Bennett, on his return from Great 
Britain, waxed eloquent over the speed with which 
the recent Canadian loan of $75,000,000 was taken 
up by the investors of the mother country. However, 
it is nothing to crow about. Never before was there 
so much money waiting for a profitable investment, 
and never have the sources for investment been so 
scarce. Where, outside of government bonds, can 
one find place for investment today with any cer- 
tainity of return? Facts must be faced. Along with 
the foreign market have gone the openings for the 
investment of new capital. 

A third reason why capitalism cannot be restored 
to its former position is that it is a debt-creating 
system. It is a debt-creating system for the simple 
reason that there is no way in which it can dispose 
of the surplus values produced by the working class 
except by creating a debt. It does not make very 
much difference whether that debt is created by in- 
vestment in productive equipment, in loans to gov- 
ernments for public works, or in loans to govern- 
ments for feeding the unemployed, or in loans for 
war purposes. The interest and principal must be 
paid. This can be done only in an ever-expanding 
capitalism. But we cannot have an ever-expanding 
capitalist structure in a limited world. We have 
shown that capitalism must, because of its very na- 
ture, expand or it will contract. We are now experi- 
encing the effect of a contracting capitalism. That is, 
a slowing down in the production of wealth. Conse- 
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quently the debt-burden is becoming impossible; 
but our statesmen know of no other way of distri- 
buting the products of industry than by creating 
still more debts. For these reasons we believe that 
capitalism cannot be restored. 

Our second alternative is to slip slowly into a 
state in which we will lose the use of the discoveries 
of science and invention—discoveries which have 
distinguished this state of society from all others 
preceding it. Some may think that such a thing is 
impossible. But let us look around us and we can 
easily see that we are in the clutch of a dying sys- 
tem. Hundreds of thousands of men, women, and 
children for the last four years existing in semi- 
starvation on relief. Thousands of able-bodied young 
men living unnatural lives in internment camps. The 
work of our schools and universities curtailed. 
Libraries closed. What we thought a few years ago 
the absolute minimum in social services done away 
with. Governments and influential citizens advocat- 
ing as a desirable movement the return to the land 
and making a living with the primitive tools of our 
forefathers. Workers building and repairing roads 
with wheelbarrows, picks and shovels, where a few 
years ago one would see steam shovels, tractors, and 
graders. Take with this the general lowering of our 
standard of living and the question becomes, not: 
Is it possible to go backward? but, Can we stop the 
progress which we have already made in that 
direction? 

This brings us to the third alternative. There is 
a school of thought which believes that it is impos- 
sible to change the present system without a violent 
upheaval, a physical combat. Taking that position, 
its proponents advocate the using of every means 
possible to bring about the collapse of the present 
system. They look for a world revolution in which 
the proletariat of the world will emerge victorious 
and begin to build the new social order on the ruins 
of the old. This school of thought gained many ad- 
herents after the Russian Revolution. It would 
seem, however, that its advocates have not taken 
all the factors into consideration. Russia had a weak 
capitalist class. She had a peasant class that was 
land hungry. She had a large army that was tired 
of war and wanted peace. Her semi-feudal economic 
and political organization was not equal to the task 
of carrying on such a gigantic, capitalist enterprise 
as the Great War. Without belittling in any way the 
sublime heroism and great sacrifice of the Russian 
people on behalf of the Revolution, many factors 
were favorable to them which made the ultimate 
success of the Revolution possible. 

What has happened in Italy and Germany shows 
that more than one class can engage in the game of 
force. We are firmly of the opinion that force begets 
force, and that one of the first results arising from 
the advocacy and use of force will be the creating 
of an opposing force. The mere acceptance of the 
theory of force as the only means to the end desired 
makes any other approach to the problem impos- 
sible. If we accept the theory we shall, consciously 
or unconsciously, use the means that best fits in with 
our theory. We must decline to accept this alterna- 
tive. First, on the ground that it does not fit in with 
the customs, traditions, and psychology of our peo- 
ple; and secondly, that there seems to us a better 
way and a more reasonable way out. 


The fourth alternative and the one we accept is 
the way of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion. That is, as orderly and as speedy a transition 
from competitive capitalism, where the basic prin- 
ciple is ‘Everyone for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost’, to a system based on cooperation, where 
the need of each will be the concern of all. 

These it seems to us are the alternatives facing 
Canada and the world today. The last one alone 
gives promise of plenty and prosperity, peace and 
happiness, and a material and cultural standard of 
living for everybody higher than we have yet even 
dared to dream of. This idea and this ideal is slow- 
ly seeping through the minds of men. The irresist- 
ible pressure of economic development is forcing 
even our opponents to admit the logic of our posi- 
tion. The only constructive proposals they have to 
offer are cribbed from here and there in our pro- 
gramme. Such remedies as they suggest are, of 
course, useless, as they insist on retaining the cause 
while trying to remove the effect. 

We have purposely left out any mention of Fas- 
cism as an alternative. Not because we do not real- 
ize the danger of Fascism, but because Fascism is 
not an alternative. Fascism is Capitalism with all 
the pretense of democracy left out. It will not solve 
the problems of capitalism. The defects of the cap- 
italist system are inherent in it and do not arise be- 
cause of inefficient administration. But one thing is 
certain. If ever we do get Fascism, any non-violent 
change to a new social order is from that moment 
impossible. 








WOMAN TO SWEET SATAN 


Touch not the cord that wakes the past, dark angel; 
Those centuries of evil, beauty, strife, 
That sleep in me, are me, wake not to life. 


They cry to you but do not heed, dear demon, 
"Tis but a sleeper’s cry at mid-night heard; 
Let them sleep on; whisper no waking word. 


You who have haunted woman through the ages, 
They tell it happened on an Eden day 

When I was Eve and walking in a garden 

Your shadow fell across my sunlit way. 


Oh turn from me those gentle brooding eyes; 
They shake my soul as wind a summer bough, 
Lucifer, still with traces of lost glory, 

Gabriel with a shadow on his brow. 


Touch not the cord with those brown, gentle fingers 
To wake the aeons of passion and of pain 

Lest they submerge me; do not heed them, dark one, 
Although they plead, for they must sleep again. 


JOSEPHINE BARRINGTON 
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FUTILITY 


By E. D. HALIBURTON 


HE widow was a small, stoop-shouldered old 

Newfoundlander, with an Asiatic cast of coun- 

tenance. She had an expressionless, wooden- 
like face, enlivened by bright birdlike eyes; at fifty 
years of age she looked far older. 

Her daughter was her duplicate, wizened and old 
looking. Together they sat in a mild daze over this 
unusual thing which had happened to them. It was 
only the arrival of a letter, but it was enough to 
shatter for the time the unending monotony of their 
days, bleak comfortless days, every one of them 
consecrated to Black Duck Inlet, just south of the 
Straits of Belle Isle. 

Dominic brought it. Odd how a kindness or a 
bit of good luck often sets in motion a disastrous 
train of consequences. 

‘Gosh!’ said the widow, after Dominic had given it 
to her. ‘Me I never had one deese before. It give 
me a weak turn.’ 

Dominic’s deep laugh had been hearty and com- 
forting. ‘He’s noting to be scared about’, he reas- 
sured her. ‘Me I’m never got one nider; but over to 
Black Duck de peoples gits dem in when 


de steamer she come. My girl Lizzie he’s got two 
tree since he’s bin home from cotch his schoolin’ to 
Black Duck. He’ll be over tomorrow to read dat fer 
you.’ 
But the widow had remained strongly agitated 
after her friendly neighbour had gone on to his own 


house farther up the shore. 

‘It make me feel onaisy’, she told her daughter, 
who said nothing. And she placed it carefully on a 
shelf, feeling as if some alien presence were in her 
small house. The more the old woman looked at it 
the more worried she got. 

The big Dominic, when he promised that tomor- 
row his Lizzie would read the letter, had reckoned 
without his womanfolk. It was not long before the 
widow saw them hurrying down over the hill and 
into the little hollow where her house stood alone. 
They had gathered a third neighbour on the way 
and were coming in hot haste to investigate this 
story of a letter, strange voice from an outer world, 
come so suddenly to the widow Angela, of all people. 

‘Well! well! Angela!’ greeted Mrs. Dominic, pant- 
ing a little as she settled her generous proportions 
upon the wooden sofa. ‘I brought Lizzie over to read 
your news. Such excitement fer Lead Cove. Us we 
will have to have a pust office yet fer sure.’ 

‘Indeed yes!’, Mrs. Peter Le Blanc, her breathing 
too a little agitated, agreed with Mrs. Dominic. 
‘Peter got a letter when she was to Black Duck a 
fortnit ago come Tursday. T’was from her brudder 
in the State. She got de pries’ to read him.’ 

An awed silence fell upon them as the ripping 
open of the envelope, already in possession of the 
eager Lizzie, riveted their attention. 

‘Why, it’s in print!’, she exclaimed excitedly as 
she ye seg = letter within. Then she began to 
read, slowly and painfully. 

ERS ‘ANGELA LEBLANC, LEAD COVE, 
BLACK DUCK, N.F.L.D., it says. DEAR MADAM. 
YOUR BROTHER WHO PASSED AWAY HERE’ 


Si ad Goodness, your pore brudder is dead An- 
gela.’ 

‘Me I thot he wuz ded long ’go fer sure’, said 
Mrs. Peter. 

‘Well, me I tink so too’, admitted Angela. 

‘Go on Liz’. Her mother was impatient. 

‘A FEW DAYS AGO...’ 

‘You read dat a’ready’, her mother interrupted 
again. 

‘Leff me alone’, said Lizzie angrily. ‘A FEW 
DAYS AGO’, she continued, ‘HAS NAMED YOU 
AS HIS NEXT OF KIN. WE ARE THEREFORE 
MAILING YOU CHEQUE FOR $155.60, WHICH 
REMAINED OF THE MONEY FOUND IN HIS 
POSSESSION .. .’ 

‘Oh Holy Mother!’ ejaculated the ladies in chorus, 
looking at the widow enviously. 

‘IN HIS POSSESSION’, continued Lizzie labor- 
ously, ‘AFTER DEDUCTION OF FUNERAL EX- 
PENSES. SIGNED ..’ Lizzie hesitated, ‘SIGNED, 
SUPT. SAILOR’S HOME, ST. JOHN’S, N.F.L.D. 
an’ dats all.’ she heaved a deep sigh of relief. 

‘But wat a lot of money’, commented Mrs. Dom- 
inic. ‘My good-ness Angela, but now you will have 
de beaux.’ 

Angela’s wooden face cracked suddenly into a 
rare smile. Her birdlike eyes dropped coyly. 

‘Non-sense!’ she said, obviously pleased, and her 
neighbours exchanged amused glances. 

‘Dis mus be de money’, opined Lizzie, fingering 
the yellow cheque enclosed in the letter. 

‘Huh!’ sniffed the widow, ‘dats not money.’ 

‘I tink he dat git you de money’, suggested Mrs. 
Dominic after a pause. ‘When you come over to- 
morrow we'll axe fa-der. Prehap me I better keep 
it fer you.’ 

‘No! no!’ cried the widow fiercely, ‘I kin keep 
ut me.’ The scrap of paper suddenly became vast 
treasure in her estimation. 

‘Das all right den.’ Mrs. Dominic drew back in 
something of a huff. She was not accustomed to be- 
ing repulsed by the meek little Angela. 

Shortly thereafter the three ladies retired over 
the hill to spread the news. Such excitement. There 
hadn’t been anything like it in Lead Cove since 
Francois Madore’s wife had gone a cruise on the 
coastal steamer two years before and come back so 
proud she let on she didn’t know her own husband. 

The six Lead Cove families did nothing but talk 
of the widow’s amazing fortune for the next few 
days until the subject was worn quite threadbare. 
Although one phase of the subject remained of abid- 
ing interest. What would she do with the money? 
She stolidly refused to enlighten her neighbours 
and treasured her wealth like a miser. Secretly she 
became obsessed with the desire to have a new 
house. With all that wealth she felt she could afford 
one which would put all the others in the Cove to 
shame. 

That winter was a bad one. The fishing season 
had been poor, with frequent gales and consequent 
loss of gear and scarcity of fish. The fishermen, still 
owing the dealer for the previous winter’s supplies, 
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found their credit much restricted. They had lots of 
salt herring, and smelts were usually to be caught, 
but of the store luxuries, tea and molasses and to- 
bacco and salt pork, they fell short. 

So it was natural that they were not as consid- 
erate of the widow and her daughter as usual. Often 
the pangs of hunger made them feel bitter, that she 
whom they had supported for years—one or two 
winters she got Government Relief from the priest— 
would not help them now that she was able. But 
somehow the two women eked out an existence. 
They lived mostly on dried caplin and chiefly they 
suffered from lack of fuel. That had to be hauled by 
dog team way back over barren and marsh, from 
the valley where spruce grew. Lead Cove consid- 
ered she should pay for her wood. 

Angela was generally content to live in the pres- 
ent and let the future take care of itself. When drift- 
wood was no longer to be obtained she began to 
burn up the inside of her house to satisfy the exig- 
encies of the moment. And then too this helped to 
insure the new house which became more and more 
of an obsession with her. 

Towards spring, stories of the onslaughts upon 
the interior of her dwelling were being generally 
discussed, and there was much disapproval. But 
the hamlet was annoyed with Angela and nobody 
interfered. Did she not have over a hundred dol- 
lars, right in her house? Nobody had ever seen so 
much money before. 

In April she developed pneumonia. At least it 
was probably pneumonia. One day towards the end 
of the month the daughter Angela arrived at Mrs. 
Dominic’s and silently, as was her habit, slid into a 
chair by the stove. 

‘How is yore pore mudder?’, inquired Mrs. Dom- 
inic, who was ironing, after a brief introductory nod. 

‘She’s chokin” replied the girl surprisingly, in 
her expressionless voice. 

‘Wats dat?’ shouted Mrs. Dominic. ‘An’ you 
would sit dere like a himage an’ say noting.’ She 
was fastening a woolen shawl around her head as 
she talked. ‘Come on’, hurrying out of the little 
house, closely followed by Agnes, ‘Blessed Moder! 
wat a stoopid girl you is.’ 

The widow was breathing with difficulty, a ter- 
rifying rattle in her throat. 

‘My God! She mus’ be dyin’. Angela, is you 
dy-in? Can’t you speak to me?’ 

But the widow’s only answer was the choking 
noise. The slow, silent, old-looking girl began to 


cry. 

‘Would you let yore pore mudder freeze to dett?’, 
shouted Mrs. Dominic with intense irritation, re- 
called to the thought by her own shivering frame. 
‘My God’, she went on looking about her, “You has 
de house ruint. T’is no won-der she’s dy-in. "Twould 
be warmer in a fish shack. Git dat fire goin’.’ 

‘We got no wood,’ declared the weeping girl 
miserably. 

‘Break up dat old chair den’, ordered Mrs. Dom- 
inic getting ready to leave. ‘I be right back. De 
priest she must be fetch.’ And she hurried back to 
her own home where her husband and two sons 
were splitting wood under the lee of the house. 

‘Go fer de pries’, Dominic’, she greeted him 
breathlessly. ‘An’ sen’ de boys down to dat shell of 
a house with some wood. Dey ain’t got a stick. Me 


I’m goin’ to get Mrs. Louis an’ perhaps he’ll go wit 
you.’ She went on to the next house. 

When she returned the brawny Louis and his 
short, stout wife, mother of twelve children, were 
with her. The women went on to the widow’s and 
the men turned towards the beach without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. They had already eaten meagre 
suppers. 

Lead Cove was close to the mouth of an inlet 
about three or four miles wide, which ran inland 
for twenty miles. Black Duck, the village where the 
priest lived, was on the opposite side and about five 
miles further in. Dominic and Louis launched a 
dory and started to row straight across. There would 
be a five mile walk from the landing place on the 
opposite shore. Inside the inlet was full of broken 
ice. All winter and up until a few days previously it 
had been an easy matter to get to the village across 
the ice, but the widow was getting ready to die 
about the time of the year when communication was 
most difficult. An unusually warm spell, consider- 
ing it was only April, had made the ice spongy and 
full of holes, a heavy swell making in the inlet had 
broken it up into big cakes, making crossing im- 
possible. 

The fishermen neither voiced nor thought of 
complaint. It was unthinkable that the widow 
should die without the last rites of the church, if 
that could be possibly avoided. She had a soul as 
well as the best of them. 

They rowed across easily and in silence. There 
was a capful of wind from the South with a little 
East in it, raw and cold, but barely freezing. Al- 
though the sky was overcast it told little or nothing 
to the weatherwise men. 

‘She might do anything’, said Dominic as they 
landed on the South side, his gaze sweeping the sky. 
‘But me I don’t tink she’ll be much.’ 

His companion nodded. The weather was not a 
cause for anxiety, just then. The dory was secured 
and they trudged on their long walk close to the top 
of the cliff that reared abruptly from the beach. 

A long twilight had faded into night by the time 
they reached the priest’s house. He was at home 
and ready to return with them, and after a short 
rest, and a cup of steaming tea made by the priest’s 
housekeeper, they started back. 

It took nearly two hours, in the darkness, to 
cover the five miles to the dory. The snow was 
deep and soft in the hollows and this hampered 
them, but on the other hand the snow prevented the 
pitch darkness which made a nightmare of a similar 
trip, vivid in Dominic’s memory. Meantime the wind 
had changed. There was more East in it, all East, 
and it came over the cliffs and down the Inlet in 
little soughing puffs and catspaws, now and again a 
hint of light snow. It was blowing moderately when 
they reached the dory. 

The two fishermen hesitated to push their craft 
afloat. ‘Me I don’t like it’, said Dominic. ‘Deres 
snow comin’ fer sure, an’ win’ too.’ They looked at 
the priest, as if leaving the decision to him. 

‘Oh, we'll be all right’, said young Father Bruce 
lightly. ‘It’s not blowing so hard, and it shouldn’t 
get bad at this time of year.’ 

They launched the dory and got in. ‘We kin keep 
close under de lee of de hice wit dis Eas’ win’, den 
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if she come tick a’ snow we kin folley it along right 
to de Cove’, Louis suggested. 

‘We better do dat’, Dominic agreed. 

Thick it did come before they had been gone ten 
minutes. Just snowing at first, then a squall swept 
down on them, whistling off ‘the ice, sending the 
snow whirling at them in blinding clouds. 

But they kept close to the edge which showed 
up in clear contrast to the black water, except at 
the thickest of the squalls; and two pairs of oars 
drove the dory plunging forward under the weight 
of two strong anxious men. By the time they were 
half way across Louis and Dominic knew that it 
was a mistake to have started. In little more than a 
quarter of an hour the wind had increased from a 
squally, moderate breeze, to a shrieking half gale 
which made the water seeth viciously, and little 
wavelets, literally blown at the dory, slapped un- 
ceasingly at her windward side although there was 
little open water to make a sea. A numbing fear was 
occupying the minds of the rowers. It was not so 
much the wind, as wind. Another possibility was 
becoming every minute more inevitable, they dared 
not speak of it. 

The young priest was not of the North and he 
did not realize this danger. To him the absence of 
violent motion in the dory was reassuring and he 
had every confidence in the dory’s crew. On the 
other hand his presence kept their courage up, safe 
to be with a priest, each told himself, surely the 
Holy Virgin would watch over a priest... 

Another five minutes and little islands of ice be- 
gan to grind against the frail craft and to hamper 
the rowing. 

‘By God, Dominic, she’s go-in’, Louis shouted 
despairingly. 

Dominic did not reply. They kept rowing me- 
chanically. Yet a few minutes later Father Bruce 
suddenly realized that the wind was in his back, in 
the faces of the men at the oars. 

‘Has the wind changed?’ he shouted. 

They stopped rowing. 

‘No Fadder’, Dominic shouted back. 
she’s breaking hup. Look ahead.’ 

A lull between snow-flurries had increased the 
visibility slightly and showed ahead of them, all 
around them, ice. Big pans had drifted out beyond 
them, big pans and little pans surrounded them, 
jostled them. Every effort to make any headway to- 
wards the shore was now obviously useless. Only 
the veriest miracle could save them. The dory was 
being carried away into the awful unknown of 
blackness and sea and wind beyond. 

Louis drew in his oars and his shoulders slumped 
dejectedly. He thought of his wife and the flock of 
small children. He grew tense, and chaotic rebellion 
welled up and filled his consciousness. He bit his 
lip to keep from screaming curses at his helpless- 
ness. The understanding Dominic moved aft a little 
and put a clumsy arm about him. As yet there was 
little motion to the dory. The water was still fairly 
smooth but they all knew that soon they would be 
out far enough to get the sweep of great seas from 
around the point. Sooner or later their little craft 
would be battered in by the heavy ice cakes. 

‘Fadder’, said Dominic hoarsely. ‘Us haves no 
chance now. Perhaps you better give us absolution.’ 


‘The hice 


The young priest lifted his face to the storm and 
began to pray. 

Blinding snow enveloped them again; the storm 
shrieked and screamed with growing intensity; 
small floes grated and crunched against the dory, 
and the unending roar of grinding ice added its ter- 
rifying thunder to the chorus of elemental forces 
which toyed with the helpless pawns accidentally 
given into its keeping; toyed with them, played with 
them, and carried them off—forever. 

Back in Lead Cove for long afterward, two des- 
titute families bitterly mourned their breadwinners. 
But the widow had not needed the last rites of the 
church after all. She recovered, to live on in her 
new shack with her half-witted daughter. 





MAPLE TREES 


O Father, I was born a maple tree; 

My red leaves quiver 
And feel the beauty flowing warm in me 
That sends a clear and joyous call 
Across the massive autumn hills 

And sad, loose river. 


Yet I was ill-at-ease when morning broke 
And far trees wending 
From out the crest of sunrise, like pale smoke, 
Told distantly of other vales— 
More lovely forests there beyond 
With dreams unending. 


I envied—envied much the firm, tall pine 
With long winds playing 
Among the deep, dark boughs more green than mine! 
I heard the menace in their hush; 
I saw their rugged sweeping curves— 
Their breadth and swaying. 


And all the trees moved happier than I; 
I crept on after 
And watched the marching spruce against the sky, 
The slim form of a gliding birch 
That sounded from a yellow slope 
Her soft, bright laughter. 


I, reaching, Father, reaching for escape, 
At last was driven 

To see with awe the wonder of my shape; 

And now, all down the afternoon 

With love I sing the maple song 


That I was given. 
Aan B. CREIGHTON 
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HARLEQUIN IN AMERICA 
By BEATRICE CORRIGAN 


T has been said often enough that one important 
function of the past is to illuminate the present, 
but how seldom do we allow the present to in- 

crease our knowledge and comprehension of the 
past. We are too apt to regard events more than 
fifty years old, tastes and enthusiasms unknown to 
our own generation, as fossils, something essenti- 
ally dead, to be contemplated, understood possibly 
from an historical, antiquarian viewpoint, but not 
actually to be comprehended in the literal sense of 
the word. The things our forefathers enjoyed could 
give us no pleasure, we feel; the jests that aroused 
their laughter would leave us half-contemptuously 
sober. Our ancestors were men, yes, but not men 
like ourselves; they expressed themselves in strange 
ways, their mode of thought was quite alien, their 
delights are now as dusty as their tombs. And when 
we think of a period not merely a generation past, 
but three or four hundred years removed from our 
own, then we feel indeed that its men and women 
are subjects almost for archaelogical research, that 
they are as foreign to us as beings of another race. 
The discovery that this feeling of intense individu- 
ality and dissimilarity is altogether unwarranted is 
sometimes a shock, sometimes unpleasant, but in- 
variably interesting. 

Several months ago I saw a film starring one of 
the more popular American comedians. The princi- 
pal character was a man who had taken a corres- 
pondence course in wrestling, and who boasted in- 
cessantly of his prowess and of innumerable ‘falls’ 
in which he was expert, yet who was floored time 
after time by the rag dummy which was his partner 
in the exhibition bout which, after much persuasion, 
he finally gave. The scene was uproariously funny: 
one laughed to the point of exhaustion, and the the- 
atre was so full of noisy merriment that it was for- 
tunate that practically no dialogue accompanied the 
action; what there was went unheard. But, coming 
out, I suddenly thought with a start, “The thing that 
has just amused me so much is a situation as old as 
Plautus. The character is one of the favourite masks 
of the commedia dell’arte. Jojo the Tiger is the mo- 
dern incarnation of Capitan Rinoceronte, of Capitan 
Spavento di Valle Inferno. And yet this ancient jest 
of the bragging coward has seemed to a modern 
audience fresh, original, hilarious.’ 

Then I began to think about the commedia 
dell’arte, that curious phase of popular comedy, so 
beloved for so long a time, and today apparently so 
lifeless despite the few off-shoots still surviving in 
the Punch and Judy show and the marionettes. 
Perhaps no manifestation of art, so vigorous and 
full-blooded in its own day, seems quite so ghostly 
now. It is like the skeleton of an immense prehis- 
toric beast; the bones are there, and can be as- 
sembled into their original order; but the living as- 
pect of the animal, its colour, its nature, its expres- 
sion, the way it moved, its habits, are all lost for 
ever, and can only be guessed at with no degree of 
certainty. So with the commedia dell’arte. It has 
left behind a vast bulk of material; we know the 
names of the masks, we have large quantities of 


scenari, descriptions of scenery, precepts to the play- 
ers; but still we find it hard to imagine what the 
productions were actually like, and, most important 
of all, why they gave so much pleasure to their 
audiences. 

At the period of its fullest flowering the comme- 
dia dell’arte had certain well-established conven- 
tions, its outstanding feature being, of course, that 
it was not a written drama, but played from a scen- 
ario. That is, the outline of the plot was given in 
some detail by the author, with directions how it 
was to be developed in each sense, and the outline 
was filled in with dialogue and business by the act- 
ors. This was not entirely a matter of improvisa- 
tion; the plays were rehearsed, and many of the 
speeches were drawn from one of the current an- 
thologies. It was also indicated in the scenario when 
the actor was to perform certain lazzi, or pieces of 
stage business, which were so well-known that their 
— were sufficient to indicate them unmistak- 
ably. 

The plots of these scenari were hardly worth con- 
sideration, and were used over and over again, with 
slight variations. They were almost invariably love- 
intrigues, which formed the thin chain holding to- 
gether the really important part of the entertain- 
ment. This was the mask, that is the ever-recurring 
figures of the old men, the doctor, the servants, 
one a clever rogue, the other half-witted, and the 
swaggering Captain. Some, often all, of these, ap- 
peared in every play, generally under the same 
names, generally dressed according to an accepted 
convention. It was they who made the play, who 
drew the audiences, who inspired authors. And it 
was the actors who bore their names and their 
shapes who infused perennially new life into the 
long tradition of their art, and who were sought after 
by princes and kings. 

But even this explanation fails to satisfy us to- 
day. How, we wonder, could audiences bear to see 
the same characters go through an unending series 
of adventures, all more or less the same? Surely 
they must have had greater patience than we pos- 
sess, must have been less easily bored and wearied. 
For over two hundred years these same types held 
the stage with very little change; just enough in- 
deed to conform to passing fashions; and changing 
so much the less because the world they peopled did 
not pretend to be a real world, but was avowedly a 
world of fantasy conforming to a fantastic conven- 
tion. 

May not an answer to this problem be found in 
the most popular modern form of drama? A certain 
type of motion picture has developed slowly from 
its humble origin as a two-reel prelude to the chief 
feature of the entertainment into one of the favour- 
ite and most important branches of comedy, and this 
type bears certain very striking resemblances to the 
commedia dell’arte. It is a comedy in which nothing 

is very important except the comedian, and, as 
everyone will realize at once, its first successful ex- 
ponent was Charlie Chaplin, who has been men- 
tioned by several European scholars as the natural 
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heir to the commedia tradition. The public do not 
care who has written the play, what it is about, what 
its setting may be; they go to the cinema to see 
Charlie Chaplin, or Laurel and Hardy, or the Marx 
Brothers, or Harold Lloyd, or Eddie Cantor. So this 
type of comedy might very well be called the comedy 
of personality, and so, really, might the commedia 
dell’arte. In the latter a comedian decided with 
which part he wished to be identified, and then 
created his version of the character. Sometimes he 
retained its conventional name, which had itself, in 
the first place, generally been given to it by the 
actor who had made a popular success of the role. 
Sometimes he gave his variation of it a new name, 
and this name he himself bore, off as well as on the 
stage. Occasionally he created an entirely new per- 
sonage, who might have quite a vogue, and around 
whom a whole series of scenari would be written, 
and who might eventually become widely enough 
known to form, for some time at least, one of the 
universal stock figures. 

The origin of a constant character assumed by a 
comedian in the cinema world may, perhaps, be 
traced to the music-halls and vaudeville stage. On 
the legitimate stage there was no room, or only lim- 
ited room, for such characters. Several plays might 
contain comic Irishmen, or irascible fathers, and a 
comedian might make a certain reputation playing 
such parts; but for each play he would change his 
make-up, his costume, and his mannerisms to a cer- 
tain extent. In the music-hall, on the contrary, it 
was possible for the actor to create a personality for 
himself which never changed, and which always em- 
ployed practically the same properties. In fact it 
was in the music-hall that Charlie Chaplin first 
adopted his famous shoes, hat, moustache, and baggy 
trousers, and appeared twenty years ago in the guise 
which is still so familiar today. Following his ex- 
ample, nearly all the outstanding actors in this 
peculiar variety of comedy have assumed a distinc- 
tive personality and garb, sometimes grotesque, like 
that of three of the Marx brothers, sometimes mere- 
ly slightly exaggerated, like that of Laurel and 
Hardy, sometimes extremely simple, like that of 
Harold Lloyd and Buster Keaton. Sometimes, in- 
deed, nature has provided the comedian with all the 
necessary excentricity of appearance, and, like Joe 
E. Brown or Eddie Cantor, he needs only suit his 
stage personality to his physical characteristics. 

In the commedia dell’arte the comic characters 
were old men, servants, a soldier, sometimes a ped- 
antic doctor, lawyer, or scholar. Today, however, 
the actor creates quite different personages. There 
are one or two impersonators of old men, notably 
Andy Clyde and Chick Sale, but none of any great 
importance or excellence, certainly none who can 
bear the full weight of a full-length film. Andy 
Clyde is, nevertheless, interesting, because his screen 
character is that of the traditional vecchio, irascible, 
gullible, lecherous, but with a fundamentally good 
heart which causes him to relent in the end to- 
wards youthful lovers. 

Zasu Pitts for a time specialized in funny ser- 
vants, but has now deserted such roles, while the 
few men who play humorous butlers or valets do 
not belong to the class of comedian which we are 
considering, but simply form part of a ‘supporting 
cast’. Curiously enough, though, the role which has 


always seemed to the modern mind most repulsive 
and empty of humorous possibilities, that of the 
sciocco, or zany as the Elizabethans called him, half- 
mad, half-simpleton, has been revived by Harpo 
Marx, and transformed into one of the most popular 
characters on the contemporary screen. Watching 
him we realize at last how renaissance audiences 
could take pleasure in seeing the irresponsible an- 
tics of insanity, without any stirring of the horrified 
pity which such a performance would, we felt a few 
years ago, inevitably have aroused. 

The t, as such, exists no longer on the 
stage, but both Buster Keaton and Harold Lloyd 
have been very successful in creating a precise stu- 
dious type, unversed in the ways of the world, rather 
too ready to show other people how to do things 
properly. This last characteristic has also been em- 
ployed by Robert Wolsey. Buster Keaton, indeed, 
assumed in a recent comedy the role of a professor, 
but though his manner of speaking was pedantic it 
was not the latinized jargon of the dottore. Our 
classical scholars are, perhaps, no longer so learned 
that they have forgotten their mother tongue. 

The capitano, as I have already said, has been 
reincarnated in many of Joe E. Brown’s roles, with 
an added suggestion of Mr. Winkle. As the weak- 
kneed pugilist, the incapable wrestler, and the 
marathon swimmer who needs an unsinkable bath- 
ing-suit, this comedian has proved to delighted audi- 
ences how often and how deftly an old situation 
may be turned to good use. 

The greatest difference between the characteri- 
zation in the commedia dell’arte and its modern 
cousin is that on the screen the comedian is very 
often also the hero. Not the hero merely in the 
sense that he is the most important person in the 
play, for he was often that in the earlier comedy, but 
hero in the sense that he is in love with the heroine, 
and is generally rewarded in the end with her hand. 
In the commedia dell’arte the love-affairs of the 
comedians and Colombina were secondary, while the 
hero and heroine were always ‘straight’ characters, 
colourless but quite normal people. In the cinema 
the love-affair of the comedian is generally the only 
one in the play, though occasionally, as in Eddie 
Cantor’s films, this is not the case, and the come- 
dian’s amorous adventures are in humorous con- 
trast with those of the shadowy jeune premier. In 
the comedy teams generally one member has a ro- 
mantic, the other a comic, courtship. Occasionally, 
as in the Laurel and Hardy films, there is no love- 
interest at all. 

For the most part there is no more attempt in 
the films to depict real characters from everyday life 
than there was in the commedia dell’arte, where the 
personages were greatly exaggerated and distorted 
versions of local types, never observed with any 
particular realism in the first place, and becoming 
so grotesque in their development that they finally 
lost almost all contact with reality. In the cinema 
the make-up of a tramp or a similar member of the 
indefinable classes of society has been used by 
Chaplin, by Laurel and Hardy, and sometimes by 
Buster Keaton. Eddie Cantor’s antecedents are gen- 
erally rather hard to determine, as are those of 
Groucho Marx and Wheeler and Wolsey. Chico 
Marx gives almost the only impersonation of a for- 
eigner the screen can offer, whereas in the com- 
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media dell’arte dialect roles were extremely popu- 
lar. There are a few Jewish comedians who speak 
rr al orem but none who are in the first 
rank. 

The difference of medium has naturally pro- 
duced great diversity in the fate of the characters 
created by the ancient and by the modern comedi- 
ans. When a player in the commedia dell’arte creat- 
ed a new figure it was usually, though not always, 
imitated by comedians belonging to other companies. 
As its creator, he generally retained its name, both 
on and off the stage, but his imitators would adapt 
the role to their own liking, and their success would 
be judged by the closeness of their plagiarism. So 
in each of twenty troupes there would be a comedian 
playing the part of Pantalone, perhaps all calling 
themselves Pantalone, and all using the same make- 
up, the same costume, and the same characteriza- 
tion. To contemporary audiences, this seemed per- 
fectly natural. Everyone wanted to see plays in 
which Pantalone played a part, no one cared very 
much who had invented the mask, and the actor 
who could give the best imitation of the original 
was naturally the most popular. But in the cinema 
conditions are quite different. As the same film can 
be shown all over the world, modern audiences want 
not imitations of Charlie Chaplin, but Chaplin him- 
self. Consequently it is now every comedian’s aim 
to be as original as possible, though curious resem- 
blances, accidental or intentional, do occur, like 
Wheeler and Wolsey and the infinitely inferior team 
of Clark and McCullough, and between Joe E. 
Brown and Bert Lahr. And of course there have 
been countless imitations of Charlie Chaplin and 
Harold Lloyd on the vaudeville stage and in cheap 
films; but now every audience has seen the originals, 
and is only bored by their invariably third-rate fol- 
lowers. It is becoming increasingly common, too, for 
a comedian to use in his films either his whole name, 
as do Laurel and Hardy, or at least his first name. 
The Marxes are unusual in preserving the older 
custom of retaining their stage names, emblematic 
of the characters they portray, in private life. 

How long the vogue of these characters may last 
is well exemplified by Chaplin, who is even more 
popular now than he was twenty years ago, and that 
too in an age when fashions change far more quick- 
ly than they did three hundred years ago. The per- 
ennial freshness of the comedians is sustained, in 
the movies as in the commedia dell’arte, by the plays 
in which they appear. The character remains fixed; 
his vehicle changes: he is untouched by age; the 
scenes through which he moves are always up to 
date. But they are up to date in a peculiar way 
which once more parellels the methods of the com- 
media. Like it, the movie must appeal to an ex- 
tremely heterogeneous audience, an audience com- 
posed of all ages, all ranks, all nationalities. Thus 
at once certain subjects are precluded. The film 
comedy, like the commedia dell’arte, is free from 
any attempt at social satire. It is never a comedy of 
manners. Nor must it deal with any problem of 
morality, religion, or national organization. It must 
remain purely a comedy of incident, a farce. Like the 
commedia, it nearly always bases its plot on a love 
story, no matter how unimportant this foundation is 
in the finished product, and the love story is invari- 
ably perfectly proper and ‘wholesome’, generally 
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that of a boy and girl kept apart through the cruelty 
of parents, inequality of fortune, or some other of 
the devices dear to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The ending is, of course, always happy, 
with the virtuous hero triumphing over his powerful 
rival, and his sweetheart’s worldly parents. It is g 
wise choice of plot, for the story never pails even on 
the most sophisticated spectator; it is like bread, 
which appears on the table three times a day all the 
year round, yet is never monotonous in flavour 
Then, too, it is a plot that is capable of such infinite 
variation: it lends itself to every setting, to every 
rank which the hero may assume. It-is even admir- 
ably adapted to parody, and this is a field into which 
the movie comedy is entering more and more, just 
as the commedia dell’arte did when it increased in 
sophistication. 

There was very little parody in the earlier 
movies; during the last year or so it has been quite 
common. This may be because, of late, there have 
been successive vogues for different types of pic- 
tures. The college football films have been parodied 
by Wheeler and Wolsey, by the Marxes, and by Joe 
E. Brown; the Ruritanian pictures by Wheeler and 
Wolsey, who have also made a film on the popular 
African adventures lines, and a travesty on prison 
plays. Harold Lloyd has made parodies of college 
pictures, of underworld adventure pictures, and of 
the Douglas Fairbanks films featuring athletic feats. 
Laurel and Hardy have parodied prison pictures, 
and films of Foreign Legion exploits. Joe E. Brown 
has used the fight-for-a-championship theme more 
than once. 

Musical comedy is also a very popular vehicle 
for the universal plot, and here too the movie re- 
sembles the commedia dell’arte, which used both 
incidental songs and interludes of dance and music. 
Today as then, nearly all comedians can diversify 
their comedy with singing, dancing, or acrobatic 
feats. It is the branch of acting which demands the 
widest range of talents. 

Whatever type of story may be chosen, however, 
whatever additional embellishment may be devised, 
all is important only because it affords the comedian 
an opportunity for the display of his ability to en- 
tertain. The relation between the comedian and his 
scenario writers has never been revealed, but it 
seems very probable from a careful study of cinema 
comedies that it resembles closely that between the 
authors and comedians of the commedia. A scenario 
is prepared which will be suitable to the actor’s in- 
dividuality: then he himself fills in this outline with 
‘business’, partly old, partly fresh. This ‘business’ 
is of two kinds. The first parallels the lazzi of Italian 
comedy, and consists of all the pantomime and ‘slap- 
stick’ intervals, when the actual progress of the 
story is interrupted or goes unnoticed, and the come- 
dian performs actions which arouse laughter. We 
know that the Italian lazzi were limited in number, 
and so familiar that in scenari a word sufficed to in- 
dicate them: and we wonder why audiences did not 
find them unbearably monotonous. Again the cin- 
ema answers our question. 

There are a certain number of things which, as 
anyone knows who has sat in front of a loquacious 
movie patron, the spectator expects to happen at 
certain indications. For instance, the appearance of 
a hose means that sameone is going to be 
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with it; of a banana-skin, that someone is going to 
slip; of two people with suitcases, that the valises 
will be confused. And bitter disappointment is felt 
if the suggested climax is replaced by something un- 
expected. A man’s thousandth fall on a banana-peel 
is just as delightful as his first, and those theorists 
who claim that the unexpected is essential to arouse 
laughter are given the lie every night of the year 
when a comedy is being shown at a picture-house. 
Actually an unexpected and new piece of business 
may go without a laugh at all, for a moving-picture 
is so swift in its changes that the audience is some- 
times not alert enough to grasp a novel situation. 
Harpo Marx’ original methods of dog-catching in 
Horsefeathers, for instance, aroused laughter only 
when they were used the second time, and even then 
only in a portion of the audience. 

It is interesting, too, to note how many of the old 
lazzi still exist in modern comedy. Charlie Chaplin’s 
macaroni-eating feats were dear to Italian audiences 
of the Renaissance; the untiring stick has disap- 
peared, but physical violence of other kinds is still 
found highly entertaining; pie-hurling was unknown 
three hundred years ago, but it was a favourite joke 
for a comedian to have his face plastered with soot 
or flour by his enemies. Running in and out of doors, 
ina mad chase, was very popular too. 

The other sort of ‘business’ is verbal, and has, of 
course, only developed in the cinema since the 
sound apparatus was invented, for the sub-titles of 
former days were always a very unimportant part 
of the comedy. Here the comedian probably owes 
more to the scenario writer, for though an occa- 
sional comedian, Laurel and Hardy, for instance, or 
Charlie Chaplin of late years, may write his own 
play, he almost certainly resorts for his comic dia- 
logue to the professional ‘gag-men’, just as the earl- 
ier comedian had recourse to one of the several 
printed anthologies of speeches and jokes. Here, too, 
many resemblances may be seen between the new 
‘art’? and the old, and anyone well-versed in the 
stock witticisms of renaissance comedy may amuse 
himself by tracing their descendants in the ‘wise- 
cracks’ of the screen. Particularly in the less decor- 
ous passages, too, for the traditional license of com- 
edy has been extended to the screen, and jokes and 
situations which would never be tolerated in other 
pictures seem to cause the censor no dismay when 
they are used by a famous comedian; a tolerance 
which offers a curious contrast to the ban on satire 
mentioned earlier. 

While speaking of dialogue, a change may be 
pointed out occasioned by the introduction of sound 
into pictures. The earlier screen comedians, Chap- 
lin, Keaton, Lloyd, generally worked alone; in the 
present era of talkies, team-work is more common. 
This is again an approximation to the commedia 
dell’arte. The actor finds it easier to have a partner 
in his dialogue who can be something more than a 
passive auditor of his wit, someone who can supply 
him with openings, questions, contrast. And the 
audience expects a certain kind of conversation be- 
tween the partners, just as earlier audiences ex- 
pected a certain kind of conversation between Pan- 
talone and his servants, or between the parasite and 
the Captain. This can be seen most clearly in the 


films of the Marx Brothers, where several combina- - 


tions of actors are possible, each developing its own 
type of humour. 

In universality, also, the screen comedy and the 
commedia dell’arte are strikingly similar. The com- 
media was extremely Italian, indeed extremely local 
in character. Its personages bore Italian names, 
were often adapted from types peculiar to certain 
cities, many of its situations were based on customs 
peculiar to Italy, for instance, the seclusion of wo- 
men, unknown in such an extreme degree to France 
and England, and the possession of slaves, also very 
rare in civilized Europe. Yet its actors were wel- 
come in France, Spain, England, and Germany, and 
were able to present, in such different countries, a 
repertory differing hardly at all from that used in 
their own native cities. So the talkie comedy, essen- 
tially American in its settings, its personages, its 
situations, is enjoyed throughout the world by vast 
audiences, not, as is the work of world-famous dra- 
matists such as Shakespere, Ibsen, and Shaw, by a 
select few in each country. And it is popular not 
only in Europe, but in Asia, in Australia, in Mexico 
and South America, wherever, in short, a picture- 
house exists. Its appeal, like that of the commedia, 
is to all classes, though, also like its prototype, it is 
neglected by the critics; and for the first time since 
the seventeenth century an international popular 
theatre exists today. 





GUIDE 


Lest we revive the stormbound fortnights on the 
river reaches; 

the mud-flats at low water, hindering travel, 

waiting for the tide; 

the rocks at high that ram their whetted edges 

into the ribs and timbers, scattering 

sawdust among deceptive weeds; 

let us take inventory now that these days are upon 


us 

to pare the falsehood from our daily forecasts 

that acts of God may not disguise our blunders; 

that scribes may not write down our lack of skill 

the inevitable processes of decayed nature: 

we should recognize these flats as the level of our 
ignorance; 

we should tamper with these weeds as we tamper 
with a tangled theology; 

we must not wade at the flood nor swim at the dead 
end of the ebb; 

we must not regard this reef 

as the impassible barrier of our most effete cate- 
gories; 

and (to sum up) this mist 

spoken of formerly as the unquestionable Law 

we must know as the employed breath of profes- 
sional obscurantists 

keeping our bottoms forever impaled 

upon the shark-toothed rocks of disaster. 


Guide to stormbound reaches of a tidal river. 
A. G. BatLey 
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WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL 


HE ideal state of Canadian literature would be 

to have as many people as possible writing, 

especially verse, and as few as possible pub- 
lishing, especially verse. The writing of poetry is an 
unusually innocent and inexpensive amusement; but 
its publication can be justified only by a sense of 
duty resting on a well-founded hope of measurably 
increasing the sum total of human happiness, or by 
the hope of profit. On either ground, most of the 
poetry of William Wilfred Campbell might as well 
not have been written. Yet there are a few minor 
works that could ill be spared from the sparse 
treasury of our national lyric. Why there are no 
more, is a problem worth consideration. Unimpor- 
tant in itself, the bulk of Campbell’s verse has a high 
documentary value as representing the normal and 
standard trends of Canadian poetry before about 
1920. 

Most of his work, and all his best, is lyric. The 
historical romances were unhappy ventures, ‘re- 
spectable but not distinguished novels’, as W. J. 
Sykes terms them. The poetic tragedies, though 
somewhat better as works of art, if it is worth while 
to make distinctions in the insignificant, were so 
coldly received that the projected second volume 
was never published by the poet. This is small loss 
for the reading public, but the curious student may 
find the first volume of interest for the brutal clarity 
with which it displays many of his peculiar failings 
and limitations. The themes are well chosen, and 
strongly conceived. The stories of Mordred, Daulac, 
and Hildebrand offer excellent opportunities for 
dramatic treatment, and Campbell had a mind that 
could appreciate even excessive horror. He made 
no mistake, for example, in preferring the version of 
the tale that makes Mordred an illegitimate son of 
Arthur, the child of unknowing incest. The stage is 
crowded and full of bustle, but neither the action 
nor the language is dramatic. With characteristic 
piety, Campbell goes back to the Shakespearean 
form; but the clothes are too big for him to wear. 
Even the post-Shakespeareans whom he recalls by 
the crude violence of his action, and the prosaic 
raggedness of his verse, curiously rough for him, 
were in a more living tradition. The strain of an 
attempt too great for his forces shows itself in a 
falsetto tone sometimes grotesque, always ineffec- 
tive. There is much bombast, much flatness, almost 
nothing well and truly expressed. Campbell seems 
to have conceived vaguely what ought to have been 
effective characters and situations; but he could not 
find the words that would have made them so. 

His best, and only enduring work, is in the lyrics; 
and even there an early promise disappears under a 
misconception of his true gifts. All the poetry of 
this period in Canada shows a curious mixture of 
excessive humility, displaying itself in too ready 
submission to and imitation of the example of 
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accepted masters, and excessive arrogance that leads 
the poet to waste a small but genuine gift in an in. 
adequate handling of themes too big for him. Almost 
always, the idea of the conventional ‘poetic subject’ 
became an obsession that came between the poet and 
reality, distorting both his expression and his vision 
into something second-hand, and so almost ineyi- 
tably second-rate. 

That Campbell had genuine gifts, if he had de. 
veloped them, can hardly be denied. There is per. 
haps nothing from the Canadian minor poets more 
widely known and more affectionately remembered 
than a few of the short lyrics met in the school 
readers. Indeed there is little that is more worthy of 
remembrance. No familiarity can dull the fact that 
‘Indian Summer’ is quite perfect of its kind: — 


Along the line of smoky hills 
The crimson forest stands, 

And al! the day the blue-jay calls 
Throughout the autumn lands. 


Now by the brook the maple leans 


With all his apres: 
And ol do oe 
Have turned their green to red. 


Now by great marshes wrapt in mist, 
Or past some river’s mouth, 

Throughout the long, still autumn day 
Wild birds are flying south. 


‘How One Winter Came In the Lake Region’, 
though less familiar, is of the same high quality. 
The lilt of the ‘Wood Lyric’ ‘Into the stilly woods I 
go’, retains its freshness, and the ‘Canadian Folk- 
song’, with its folk-dance refrain, ‘Margery, Margery, 
make the tea’, keeps its simple and homely charm. 
But all these come from the first three volumes, of 
1889, 1893, and 1899, and the tune was never re 
captured. Even there, it must be confessed, it would 
be hard to find many other pieces of like value. 

The reason is not far to seek. Campbell was at 


all times extremely susceptible to literary influences. | 


If we open the volume, The Dread Voyage, and read 
the first half dozen poems, we exclaim at once, 
‘Longfellow ... Swinburne... Poe... Tennyson... 
Shelley . . . Browning’. The imitation is indeed so 
innocently obvious that it can hardly be made a re- 
proach. But whatever pleasure these exercises in 
the manner of various writers may have given to 
their composer, not one of them is an improvement 
on the original, and the question inevitably suggests 
itself, ‘Why publish them?’ There is a curious pair 
of poems on Autumn, (Sykes, pp. 42, 66) that throw 
an interesting light on his methods of composition. 
e same ideas recur in both, and many of the same 
words; only the first bears the unmistakable imprint 
of Shelley at second hand, the second of Keats; 
neither of them bears the mark of Campbell. 
Almost all Campbell’s work betrays this depend- 
ence not on direct inspiration, but on literary exci- 
tation. In nothing is he more characteristic of the 
Canadian poetry of his time, and no Canadian poet 
displays this character more frankly and innocently. 
Perhaps, if only he had come under the influence of 
the Imagist school, he might yet have found his 
freedom. As a personality, he was not lacking in 
spontaneity and vigour, and there are si a 
genuine aptness of observation, that might have re 
paid cultivation under a more rigid discipline. The 
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great names seduced him from the literary cultiva- 
tion of the senses to the literary cult of the soul. 
If he had paid less attention to his soul, and more to 
his senses, he would have written better verse. Not 
that the soul may not provide great, indeed the 
greatest poetry; but few souls are great enough to 
write poetry about. 

It would be an ungrateful task to discuss at 
length the great mass of patriotic, occasional, and 
reflective verse. Even here, the best, ‘England’, (cf. 
Henley) and ‘The Dreamers’, (cf. Tennyson) come 
from the early volumes. Not even in technique does 
the later work show an advance; the movement re- 


tains the curiously halting and obstructed flow that 
it has in even his best work, the adjectives become 
more pat and formal, and the tendency to ‘poetic 
diction’ ousts such honest and natural Canadianisms 
as the disyllabic pronunciation of ‘elms’. Nor is 
there any novel elevation or profundity of thought 
to redeem the lack of art. It may safely be prophe- 
sied that Campbell, if he survives at all, will survive 
in half a dozen lyrics, not those of the standard 
anthologies, but those of the school texts. These 
indeed, slight salvage as they are, we should be dis- 
tinctly the poorer for losing. 
L. A. MacKay 


HOPE DEFERRED 
By MARY WEEKES 


OB GRAYSON, oiling his binder and threading 
it for the cutting next day, did not see the 
fluffs of white that, gallivanting under a sky 

of faultless blue, shot upward, then toppled into a 
huge, scraggy puff. 

A swift glance over his fields showed him wheat 
billowing away uninterrupted, running straight into 
a sky of silver shot with blue. The tawny spikes, 
fanned and bent into irregular ridges by the cease- 
less wind, reminded him of sea-sand. The silver- 
blue sky that met it the Atlantic. 

What a country! Harsh it was and lonely. It 
made men, and broke them; it, by turns, encouraged 
and discouraged; and yet it held one in its grasp 
forever. 

As Bob worked happily on in the pleasant 
warmth of the August day, he remembered his 
coming to the west. That was many years ago. The 
vastness of the rich, unclaimed prairie that rolled 
away to the foothills of the Rockies had impressed 
him. Then, it was still, ‘The Great Lone Land’, al- 
though a few settlers were beginning to trek in. 
He smiled, remembering how he had followed his 
clumsy, creaking cart, and what fun it had been to 
creep up to the red sun riding behind a clump of 
wolf-willows only to find, upon reaching the rise 
on the trail, that it had skipped away again to the 
rim of the world. Something then had fettered his 
soul that no disaster since had been able to, or 
could ever free. 

His eyes travelled once more over his tremen- 
dous golden fields—40 bushels to the acre, at the 
lowest estimate—ready for the binder. 

Everywhere in the district, this year, hope, drug- 
ged by the drought of last year, had revived. The 
remedy had been rain. Rain that had streamed into 
the gaping cracks that criss-crossed the land, the 
trails, and the barn-yards; cracks large enough to 
swallow cart-wheels. Rain that filled the pox- 
crusted sloughs, the wells, and had sunk deep into 
the powdery soil. Rain that mellowed the purple 
fields into a carpet, mulberry-black and velvet. 

And then, Bob with hand shading his eyes, lifted 
them to the glaring sky. That formation of clouds, 
greying now, in the west? He dropped the ball of 
binder twine. Did they blacken, or was it a trick of 
his eyes? Now they were moving. Would they 


mount, lighten, and shatter, or—Ah! The sun shot 
through the now black bank, scattering it. 

Bob, eyes still on the squirming, blackening, 
hellish mass, felt, with hands that trembled a little, 
for the fallen twine. He felt, instead, the cool, round 
white stones pitch-forked out of the long black band 
in the sunlit sky above him. They crashed, and 
tore, and swished around him. They lashed and 
whipped over the fields of gold that he had thought 
to reap tomorrow. They flailed the heavy ripe stalks 
into the soft soil, leaving only, here and there, a 
spear of straw sticking crazily out of the beaten 
earth. Then, as quickly as it had formed, the black 
band narrowed, lifted, and vanished. 





OLD MAID’S WEDDING 


Autumn 

Is an old bride. 

She wears a veil of mist; 
Upon her are thrown confetti— 


Dead leaves... 
ABRAHAM M. KLEIN. 
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THE WORKERS’ THEATRE IN CANADA 
By E. CECIL-SMITH 


URING recent months there has sprung up 
across the country something which gives 
observers and participants alike the hope and 

belief that there now exists a future for the Cana- 
dian stage, beyond the drab and dreary prospect 
held up for it by the amateur dramatics of the 
‘Little’ theatre, or the church stage. This is the 
Workers’ Theatre movement. 

Very Canadian in the problems with which it 
has to deal and the difficulties which it must over- 
come, this new movement does not cut itself off 
from the international scene in the way which the 
nationalistic amateur ‘drama leagues’ must do, in 
order to prove its Canadianism. Its themes, its plots, 
its stage difficulties and technique, its authors and 
its players—these and many other things clearly 
stamp it as truly Canadian. 

The very name of this movement indicates just 
what it is. It is not a theatre for the workers, but 
a theatre of the workers. These two things are very 
different. There are plenty of examples of the estab- 
lishment of theatres and dramatic troupes by or- 
ganizations such as the British Labour Party which 
were calculated to give the working class the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the best, or not-quite-the-best, of 
the classical and bourgeois dramas. Such is not the 
function of the Workers’ Theatre. It is the out- 
growth of the past four years of crisis in Canada and 
the whole capitalist world, and the growing realiza- 
tion on the part of many workers that something 
must be done about it. But this must be a propa- 
ganda stage! Quite so, but because the content of 
the plays is class content there is no justifiable rea- 
son to suppose that the art and technical side is to be 
forgotten. Quite the reverse is true, as a rapid sur- 
vey of this movement will show. 

Faced with certain very definite limitations set 
on it by the lack of funds with which to hire large 
theatres, and the extremely important task of reach- 
ing the greatest possible number of workers, the 
Workers’ Theatre has gone about its work in a 
manner which shows that it has a great future be- 
fore it, even though at present it is comparatively 
small and suffers many of the ailments of youth. 
To a very great extent its work is, and will remain, 
on the open stage and even out of doors. This has 
meant the development of different forms of dra- 
matic presentation, in the finding of which this new 
theatre is growing strong. 

At the present moment its forms can be roughly 
divided into three categories. First there is the 
mass recitation, a form unknown to the Canadian 
stage in the past. Secondly there is the short 
agitational-propaganda sketch, which form borrows 
much from the school of symbolism, and is very 
effective in getting over an idea in short time, and 
with the least amount of costumes and properties. 
Neither of these forms absolutely demands the use 
of scenery at all. 

The third grouping includes those plays, short 
and long, which utilize the methods developed by 
the ‘realist’ school and develop their themes in a 
manner more similar to that in general use on the 
North American stage. 


In the past year and a half, and particularly dur. 
ing the current year, a great many of these plays, 
sketches and mass recitations have come into use, 
approximately 70 to 80 per cent. of which are written 
by Canadians. A very few examples of these could 
be given to show the general trend. Possibly the 
most effective mass recitation yet written in Canada 
came from the pen of a young Montreal worker, 
Sidney Nicholls. This takes as its theme the mur- 
der, during an eviction this March, of unemployed 
Nick Zynchuk, who was shot in the back by a 
Montreal police constable, and the subsequent 
attack on the 20,000 workers who came to his 
funeral, by hundreds of police. Presented first at 
the memorial meeting for Zynchuk, this piece re- 
ceived immediate and enthusiastic response. It has 
since been used from one end of Canada to the 
other, and is very valuable in rousing workers to 
the need of organizing themselves against police 
terror. 

These mass recitations generally call for a cast 
of from five to eight people, and are performed in a 
standardized Workers’ Theatre uniform of black 
sateen blouse and trousers, set off by a bright red 
neckerchief. This uniform is calculated to be effec- 
tive before any type of backdrop, or at an open air 
meeting. Under the second grouping can be men- 
tioned War In the East, by an undergraduate of the 
University of Toronto, and Unity, by Oscar Ryan, 
Toronto worker. In the former the symbolism was 
carried a little further than has been done by many 
of the other sketches or plays. This was really a 
short, four-scene play, dealing with the attack on 
Manchuria and Jehol by the Japanese imperialists. 
In the first scene of this the stylized characters, 
Mikado, Capitalist, War Lord, and Priest wear 
masks which aid the slight costumes (top hat, 
priest’s cassock, and so forth) in showing that they 
represent forces, rather than individuals. Through- 
out these agit-prop sketches, the only properties or 
costumes used are very simple; such as a helmet 
and baton to indicate a cop, uniform cap and gun to 
indicate a soldier, top hat, white gloves, spats and 
cane for the boss, etc. These are worn with the 
uniform black blouse and trousers. Characters 
representing workers are dressed as in the mass 
recitations. Wherever such exist, lights and stage 
sets are utilized, but are often done without. 

Unity was written for and first produced at a 
mass meeting on May first, held in Hygeia Hall, 
Toronto. This meetirig was called by a conference 
including Labour Parties, Socialist Parties, C.C.F. 
clubs, Labour Defence League branches, and Mass 
and Cultural Organizations of workers, and was 
really representative of the Toronto working class. 
This sketch was a high-light of the evening and has 
since been produced elsewhere. Under the classifi- 
cation of the ‘realist’ dramas, perhaps the best so far 
produced was the work of a Toronto electrician, H. 
Francis, and entitled Looking Forward. This is &@ 
two-scene play, depending for its strength entirely 
on the dramatic development of one family, more 
particularly the father, who begins as a more-or-less 

satisfied relief recipient, bringing home a sackful of 
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over-ripe groceries from the Pogey house, and ends 
up with the determination to demand a decent un- 
employment insurance scheme. This was written 
for the recent National Congress on Unemployment 
and was presented, along with other plays and 
sketches, at that congress in Ottawa. There are 
other promising playwrights being developed by 
this movement, possibly a round dozen already, but 
the start is only just being made. In the department 
of the play-writing alone, a good future is in pros- 
pect for this theatre. 

At the present time there is being written col- 
lectively a presentation to be put on in a large 
Toronto theatre during November, which will call 
for more effort than the Workers’ Theatre has had 
to put into any previous performance, and may well 
be expected to mark another high spot in the young 
life of the movement. This will be put on in con- 
junction with a campaign being launched by the 
Canadian Labour Defense League against section 98 
of the criminal code. 

But what of the activities of this movement on 
the side of producing and staging these plays? This 
also is nothing of which it need be ashamed. As our 
example, let us take the Toronto Workers’ Theatre 
group, a section of the Progressive Arts Club. This 
is the oldest of six such groups set up by the PAC, 
from Halifax to Vancouver, and admittedly its ac- 
tivities are probably more extensive than those of 
other groups, but at least it is an indication of what 
is being done. During the Summer which has just 
past, this group has undertaken three tours, besides 
making a number of other trips. The first tour was 
through the Niagara Peninsula, during which they 
were able to take part in helping the cannery work- 
ers of St. Catharines in their strike for better wages. 
The second took them as far west as Windsor. To 
the performance in this latter city there came a 
number of working class writers and intellectuals 
from Detroit, who expressed the opinion that there 
was nothing of this sort in their city. 

The third trip ended at Ottawa at the unemploy- 
ment congress, mentioned above. In these tours the 
Workers’ Theatre were well received by the audi- 
ences everywhere, and the messages of their plays 
and sketches were well understood. It might be in- 
teresting to record that in those places where the 
audience was overwhelmingly made up of those ele- 
ments termed ‘Anglo-Saxon’, such as at London, the 
response and reception was the best of any. Another 
thing of interest lies in the fact that in some of these 
towns, such as Gananoque, the audience had never 
before seen a dramatic presentation of any kind, 
with the exception of movies. Thus the Workers’ 
Theatre is getting to people never even reached by 
the bourgeois stage, whether professional or 
amateur. 

Besides these three tours, the group has had very 
many bookings in Toronto and the vicinity, which 
have taken them to practically every working class 
hall and camp in the neighbourhood. Trips to other 
cities have also been undertaken, particularly to 
Hamilton and Stratford. At the former place, the 
Workers’ Theatre assisted a similar organization 
known as the Rebel Arts Guild in a dramatic even- 
ing we included a five-scene play by a Hamilton 
worker. 


At Stratford, last month, the group was not only 
faced by the largest audience which it has been 
privileged to play before, but also the largest gath- 
ering that ever collected under one roof in that city. 
Close to 3,500 people jammed in to the old Brooks 
plant to see them, and to judge by the applause and 
remarks passed afterwards, appreciated them 
greatly. The only advertising for this affair was 
done by one or two placards, and by word of mouth. 
For all these performances, it must be remembered, 
rehearsals are carried on under the greatest diffi- 
culty. Even now, when a headquarters has at last 
been secured, they must rehearse in a small room, 
about 20 by 12 feet. Previously to that even smaller 
quarters were utilized. Anyone who has had any 
dramatic experience will well understand what this 
means, 

This movement is not only developing its own 
writers, but also its own directors and actors and 
stage directors. They are not content, however, with 
the director knowing how to direct, the actor know- 
ing how to act, and the writer knowing how to write. 

Believing that the widest possible knowledge of 
the whole of the stage technique and tradition is 
necessary, they are arranging a series of weekly 
lectures, conducted by their own members, and such 
professionals and experienced people as they can 
interest, to cover as wide a range as possible. Fur- 
ther than this, the first steps have already been 
taken for the establishment of what are termed 
Workers’ Theatre supporters clubs. These will meet 
once a month, consisting of such workers as are 
interested in this movement, together with the play- 
wrights and the actors. At these meetings, new plays 
are rehearsed, others are presented, and the whole 
is followed by a discussion which is calculated to 
bring forward the greatest possible number of vital 
suggestions about the plays, sketches, and so forth, 
so that all can learn from it, writers, audience and 
actors. This method is not usually practised by other 
dramatic organizations in Canada, and must be con- 
sidered a new and important step in the develop- 
ment of our drama. 

Due to a limited amount of publicity which this 
movement has obtained in the pages of Masses and 
a few other publications, but more particularly due 
to its activity in all the struggles of the Canadian 
workers, a very considerable interest has been 
aroused in the movement from coast to coast. At 
the present time, the secretary of the Workers’ 
Theatre in Toronto is in touch with people in more 
than sixty cities, towns, and villages in Canada, who 
are either asking for plays, or for information as to 
how to establish their own groups. This excludes 
the six cities in which the Progressive Arts Clubs 
are located, and well indicates the probable growth 
of the movement. When the movement is able to 
establish even one permanent theatre of its own, 
say in Toronto, the perspectives in front of it will 
be infinitely greater. By that time it should have 
won the support of many of the more proficient 
professional actors, directors, and technicians in 
Canada, who in the past have been slow to come to 
it. This is due undoubtedly to ignorance of the exist- 
ence of the movement, or to an under-estimation of 
its importance. 

‘The predominant ideology of any society is the 
ideology of the ruling class in that society.’ This 
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Marxist axiom remains as true as ever, but it must 
be remembered that there are other classes in capi- 
talist society, besides the capitalist class. There is 
the petty-bourgeois class—roughly anglicized as the 
lower middle class. This class has its own ideology 
in Canada. Many of its exponents are well known 
to readers of THE CANADIAN Forum. There is an- 
other large class in society today, the working class. 
Its class ideology is known as Marxism, and many 
of its exponents are now in jail. The supporters of 


DREAM 


the Workers’ Theatre believe that this movement 
expresses one of the facets of the ideology of our 

agg which is growing more conscious of itself every 
ay. 

I have ignored a very important aspect of the 
Workers’ Theatre, and that is its international as. 
pect, and its growth in other countries. I hope that 
the readers of this journal will be sufficiently inter. 
ested to learn of this, and that the editors will allow 
me space to deal with it in a future issue. 


TRAIN 


By SIMON MARCSON 


hand moving forward as if to pull his pillow 

under his head. Funny, his hand touched nothing 
but wood. Very hard wood. With iron bolts here 
and there. All covered with something fine and 
sandy—felt like soft coal. He sat up. He felt a wall 
behind him. The continual rumbling noise—was 
wheels passing over miles of ties. Ha, he was tra- 
velling a la freight. The train was slowing down for 
a long curve. 

What was it that kept coming before his eyes— 
as if he had been trying to remember something, 
and couldn’t? Clack-clack. Streaks of moonlight 
across a freight car—a coal car. Travelling in the 
night. Out of an ocean of darkness. Ocean of dark- 
ness—he played with the phrase. . . . Approached 
the doorway. Take a breath of fresh air. That’s 
better! Sit down—his feet dangling out. Breathe 
fast. Take in pure air. The thick coal dust inside 
had nearly stifled him. Funny him travelling. 
et ws 
The engine lights flickered in the darkness out 
there. Taking a long curve. A vast sea of yellow 
stalks in front. Wave upon wave of wheat. Grain 
fields—Canadian grain fields. Like so many faces— 
turned towards him. . . . Why faces? Jolt. 

He shook his head—what clouded his head so? 
—A face like a night of stars. Yes—a face like a 
night of stars... . Why the face that had flashed 
for a moment in the yellow light of the cafe—as he 
had sat at his coffee waiting for his freight train. 
That had done it. Hers, too—long ago—had been a 
face like a night of stars. . . . Clack-clack. 

It brought visions of a new world—it seemed— 
much younger than this. He had been young then— 
at college. All life before him, and the world at his 
feet. Life and living had been one great passion 
bound up within him... . 

Jolt.—Years of early youth spent in a city. Life 
—only a wondrous fairy castle, of knights, beautiful 
damsels, and dragons. Continually protecting the 
weak—risking one’s life for their right to live. 

This scene slowly merged into a new one. One 
of desks, and reflections of oneself—doing the same 
tasks, at the same time. Life, was a maze of papers, 


Jens Clack-Clack. He started out of sleep, his 


pencils, crayons, blackboards and teachers—it was 
aoa one more mind beginning to function for 
itself. 

Books—open up a new world—the paths to civi- 
lization’s treasure-houses. Everything else takes on 


a different colour—for a time there is no food, drink, 
nor sleep. 

Slowly reality forces itself upon the tender new 
mind. Conditions exist that should have gone by the 
wayside at the time of Jesus. Namely, that in a 
comparatively enlightened age, man lives like the 
animal—fighting, clawing, and gnawing one another, 
the strongest winning, or perhaps the cunningest or 
slyest thriving—the weaker or perhaps the kindlier, 
being driven out of existence. 

The young mind is amazed—here was Darwin’s 
theory being enacted before his very eyes, and with 
it, all the stench and reek of the animal kingdom. 

Visions become ideas. Ideas—bring in their 
course—moulding of character, and a course of life. 
College meant something entirely different—than a 
course in making dates—dances—and rugby. But 
romance is part of every visionary mind, and cou- 
pled with vigorous youth—finis love—Hers was a 
beauty that pervaded every part of her, and shone 
in lustrous warmth about her face. . . . Poets de- 
scribed it—as a face like a night of stars. 

Machine makes its inroad upon man—displacing 
the needy. These grow in number. Dissatisfaction 
—becomes front page news. ‘Employees dissatisfied 
with Employers.’ ‘Employers dissatisfied with em- 
ployees.’ Headlines scream ‘The unemployed’— 
breadlines form—everywhere men, hands in pockets, 
walking the streets—‘We demand bread’. More 
headlines—‘Man starves to death—family now be- 
ing taken care of,’ ‘Man freezes to death in own 
home.’ These run rampant across wet pages, which 
until now have known of death—only as murders 
and wars. Things far-fetched. Now death occurs 
in their own backyards. Uncomfortable feeling. 
Shivers run up and down their backs.—The new 
mind tempered with romance, and an insight into 
life—makes all this part of himself. . . . 

Strikes. Speeches. Youth and _ intelligence— 
dangerous. Sightseeing for a time in a state prison. 
Exiled from home. One becomes old, very old— 
after such a tour of sightseeing. . . . Work appears 
at times. Jobs grow fewer. One’s belt grows 
longer. .. . 

Jolt! Oh, why didn’t they put springs on these 
damned cars.—Oceans of wheat heads before him. 
Faces. At his window. The box car door his win- 
dow. Those were faces below. Milling thousands. 
Inhabiting hundreds of cities. He was out of a job. 
They were out of a job. Comrades? Why, yes, com- 
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rades. Brotherhood of unemployed.—Over there, 
oh, those were statesmen. They conducted the af- 
fairs of these thousands, these millions. That—those 
were wires—strings—attached to these statesmen 
with little groups of men at the other end—trying 
to get a word in. Interests. Fat men. Their own 
interests. Mines, battleships, oil, wheat. Wheat?— 
that was bread! Bread these millions ate. Oceans 
of loaves piled high in monstrous cement fortresses. 
Thousands attacking these fortresses. All had one 
look in their eyes. It was their battle-cry—hunger. 

Window. His window. Streaks of moonlight 
across a coal car sailing through an ocean of flour. 
Each jolt a wave striking his ship. 

A queer smile on his lips. ‘Why couldn’t they 
see what he saw?’ The answer loomed before his 
eyes. The writing upon the wall... . 

The train had taken the curve, it was gathering 
speed. Jolting increased. Train passing through 
night. Yes, the phrase, out of an ocean of darkness. 
His dream train. Taking him on. Must go on. But— 
Ocean of darkness... . 








LAKE LOUISE 


Louise! You are perfect— 

As perfect as a picture. 

The hand of nature 

—assisted by the C.P.R.— 

Has groomed and dressed you 
Until— 


One could almost believe 
that you were made to order 
for the Tourist Trade. 


Like a Dowager Queen 
You are placid—too placid. 
Carefully sheltered 

From the elements 

By green-clad mountains 
Judiciously placed, 

With the correct proportion 
Of brilliant white glacier, 
To relieve the monotony. 


Your palace—named Chateau 
For simplicity’s sake, 

Is in perfect harmony. 
Ornate—Impressive 

But uninspiring— 

And perfectly appointed. 


Louise! You are expensive— 
expressly created for the rich 
Whose imaginations are dulled 
by stocks and bonds. 


You would make 
An ideal drop curtain 


For a movie palace. 
A. F, Key. 


A HERMIT INVOKES THE NIGHT 


A placid madonna 
Carved in pale ivory 
Of Gothic stillness 
This winter moon. 


Over her white serenity 
Shadowy clouds have drawn 
A mournful veil. 


All else has vanished with this peaceful light 
Darkness alone remains: 
The black transparency of death. 


Ave Maria, ora pro nobis! 


Masses of clouds 

Leaden and mountainous, 

Long hills of opal clouds 

Gleaming blue rocks beneath a forest pool 
Spreading their shroud across the sky 
Leaving the night moon-less and sorrowful. 


Withdraw your veil 

From this still image, mourners of the night 
And let the hidden stars 

Sing orisons. 


Cease the dark tumult of the broken skies 
And fill the troubled spaces of my soul 
With hushed repose. 

Heten Dickson 


UNEMPLOYED 


We came with pulses clear and strong 
And gay winds rippling fleet, 

With dancing hope and running song— 
We came on eager feet. 


Still as the land, without a sigh, 
Dark images, uncouth, 

We stand against a light-May sky— 
The living-dead of youth! 


ALAN B. CREIGHTON 





CORRECTION 


In our October issue we published an article on 
Irving Babbitt, by A. F. B. Clark. Owing to an un- 
fortunate transposition of figures, the birth-date of 
Irving Babbitt was given as 1856. This, of course, 
should have read 1865. 
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A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
By MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS is a children’s 

progress. Across the curving, sun-dazzled 

bridges march platoons of scouts, a white 
company of middies from the last training ship into 
harbour, crowds of excited children under profes- 
sionally serene supervision. They are everywhere, 
from young men banked, rigid with eagerness, be- 
fore a madness of flying sparks and quarrelling cogs, 
to tots wailing over a spilled box of popcorn. Time 
is the chief actor here and children are its audience. 

The pageant of time is everyman’s miracle. No 
one but marks with marvel or lament the flight of 
years. The pageant of progress, acclaimed by the 
old, nevertheless belongs to the young who never see 
it. ‘Look there—our old kitchen was just like that— 
the pump and the wood box and the red table cloth. 
Think of the changes!’ The young glance and nod 
and are off. These things are relics and they have no 
bent for ancestor worship. 

For middle age the pleasures of recognition are 
multiplied—old lamps, buttoned boots, the bicycle 
built for two. ‘Don’t you remember—’ is heard over 
and over. ‘It seems like yesterday.’ The glass 
houses, the weird shapes and biting colours, the 
bodiless voices and rivers of light are too strange to 
be more than superficially regarded. A city, a world 
like that would be unendurable. The world of the 
bustle and the horse car is nearer and more real. 
We nod to the new order and embrace the old. 

This new scene is the child’s. The soaring sky- 
ride towers, the coloured fountains, the robot 
smoking his cigarette, are sights interesting and 
pleasant but by no means incredible or even re- 
markable. Machinery is no marvel to the child. On 
the enchanted island he drives his own motor car 
and steers a motor boat through a buoyed channel. 
From his babyhood he has touched electric buttons, 
played with a toy telephone and a chemical set. In 
the great gallery of experiments which is one of the 
delights of the electrical building, it is the children 
who are at home, their parents who frown, ill at 
ease. The old ‘look out now, don’t touch’ is unheard 
in this eldorado of boyhood where labels do not 
repel but invite handling. Boys and young men read 
the signs and perform the experiments, one after 
another, with easy confidence. Older people press 
the button or lift the magnet diffidently, expecting, 
half hoping that nothing will happen. A miniature 
vertical parking machine, for a short time labelled 
‘out of order’ is regarded with a kind of relieved 
scorn. ‘You can’t keep things like that working. 
They soon get something wrong.’ 

A man stood looking suspiciously at the x-ray 
machine, read the directions, pressed gingerly on a 
pedal and when nothing happened was about to walk 
on. Two boy scouts broke away from the crowd 
about the mineral map of the United States, offer- 
ing: ‘This is how it works. Just look in here.’ One 
boy stepped on the pedal and pressed a button while 
the other thrust his hand behind the screen. The 
man, humbly staring, saw the sharp, fantastic bone- 
pattern of a boy’s lean hand and drew quickly back. 
The boys nodded briskly and were off. 


It is all a children’s playground, for the architects 
and inventors who have made these marvels possible 
are children trained and equipped to exercise and 
delight the child’s purest trait—the gift of wonder. 
There is a boy’s impish adventurousness in the 
dragon-like crimson sprawl of a wing, in the flaring 
white pylon and the vast dome suspended in a 
spider’s web of steel. ‘Dare me to paint a wall blue 
and set against it panels of sulphur yellow? I have 
done it already and put an electric carillon in a blue 
tower for good measure.’ 

For the spirit of the Fair is experiment and its 
theme science —science translated, abridged, do- 
mesticated. A diorama, a working model may 
demonstrate the processes of production of gasoline 
or rubber, explain the circulation of the blood, illus- 
trate the history of the earth’s crust. Centuries of 
effort, lifetimes of devotion simmer down to a 
coloured slide on a minute screen or a neat chart 
plain to a twelve-year-old. The electric eye is a 
symbol—serving for every purpose from turning on 
a drinking fountain as the drinker bends toward it 
to bringing a beam from Arcturus to light the miles 
of neon tubing that make the startling spectacle 
glorious. 

Indeed the lighting is the joy of the Century of 
Progress, while its curse is the system of amplifiers 
that leaves no one anywhere alone. The visitor 
climbs delighted among the tiny waterfalls of the 
Alpine garden only to have suddenly shouted into 
his ear the fact that urgent news awaits Mr. Hugo 
Gottlieb if he will telephone Bellport 1734 at once. 
Before every diorama and chart a bodiless voice 
lectures, and one walks neither among the gladiolus 
beds nor through the streamlined aluminum pull- 
mans without the accompanying strains of ‘Gypsy 
Fiddles’. 

For here is the cheerful melange of a dream or 
of a childhood fantasy. The subtlest discoveries of 
abstruse sciences environ the weight-guessing man, 
the Tiffany diamond and the two-headed baby are 
gazed at with equal interest. The ubiquitous dark 
glasses and yellow canes are significant equipment 
against the water-glare of the long, shining grounds 
and the weary miles of flooring. Fat little silver 
dirigibles swim softly up and down overhead and 
below the ricksha boys step out with a flourish of 
bare brown legs. It is all, as two visitors were heard 
to remark, a college education and a grand show. 
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NORTHERN RAIL 


Here were two hills, and a valley green; 

A placid pond might still have been 

Had we not dug a ditch that went 

Around one hill, and to the river lent 

What moisture might have fed these trees 
And greened the grass upon these leas. 


We ran a double string along 

The river, where a ghostly throng 

Of lillies, in the early dawn 

Raised white faces, and that night were gone. 


(The muckers stood knee-deep in ooze, the roots 

Of pale meek lillies sucked about their boots; _ 
They stooped, and straightened, ‘Weeds’, they said, 
And from their hands they dangled, dead.) 

Those two hills we have enlaced 

By rails, into a strange embrace; 

And all day long the trains go by 

With wheezing puff—gigantic high 

Of Power, with his lonely load 

Of ties, to carry on the Road. 


From hill to hill it carries on. 

Late at night, and at early dawn 

You can hear the ring of steel on steel, 

Hear the ring, and even feel 

The thunder of a distant sound 

Come tumbling through this tunnelled mound. 


Mary AINSLIE 


EPISODE IN A FUGUE 
Die Einsamkeit ist wie ein Regen. 
(Rainer Maria Rilke.) 


Darkly, ceaselessly 
falling like rain 
solitude flows. 


In vain 

I stretch out my hands 
for the touch 

of homely, familiar things 
receding into the dark. 


This solitude grows. 


Tropic, relentless rain 
drop after heavy drop 
forming a chain 

that binds me fast, 
solitary, morose. 


I am alone 
in this teeming jungle. 


I have sought shelter 

in a small hut 

made of frail reeds— 

my self. 

All about me 

black rain continues to pour. 


I am alone 
I hide in fear. 


There is no one here 

who knows 

the terror and the pain 

of solitude falling like rain. 


Recrina LENORE SHOOLMAN 





THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


THE DerinitE Nationa Purpose, by W. H. Moore 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 161; $1.00). 

My Vision or Canapa, by W. A. Deacon (Ontario 
Publishing Co.; pp. 309; $2.50). 


R. MOORE was induced to write his little 
book by a letter from an anonymous corre- 
spondent who asked him to stop running round 
the country making speeches and settle down to 
work. And so he presents us here with his con- 
clusions as to what we should do about our economic 
troubles. After reading the book twice, I am still 
uncertain what the definite national purpose is to 
which he wishes us to consecrate ourselves. It ap- 
pears to be that we should refuse to have any defin- 
ite national purpose at all and leave everything to 
the profit-seeking initiative of the busines man, 
whose greed, regulated by competition, will produce 
an almost automatic millenium if governments will 
only keep out of the way. If you ask for anything 
more specific from Mr. Moore, his main proposal is 
apparently that our governments should drastically 
reduce all their expenditures (especially those on 
education and roads) and use the money to estab- 
lish a national system of old-age pensions. But I 
may have him all wrong. Just when his argument 
reaches the point where the reader is wanting to 
ask some concrete questions he darts off to a new 
topic. 

His programme is ‘economic liberalism’. He is all 
against planning by the few, whether they are 
government officials or big business monopolies. 
‘Laissez-faire is not that industry shall be unplanned 
but rather that it is better planned by millions than 
by the few’. But, supposing some of these million 
plans conflict with one another in essential particu- 
lars, what is to be done? Apparently we are to leave 
little matters like this to the mystic virtues of com- 
petition. But is not real competition between big 
units and little units impossible? Quite so, says Mr. 
Moore, and therefore the state must step in to regu- 
late the size of our business units. What steps, pre- 
cisely, should it take? Ah, says Mr. Moore, that 
requires further thinking about, and we should not 
be discouraged if the answer does not appear at 
once. And he is off to another topic, or is reminded 
of a story which illustrates something or other. 

Supposing that the Canadian business unit has 
to compete with a bigger foreign unit whose size 
can’t be regulated by our government, should a 
protective tariff be established? And how high 
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should it be, and what guarantees should there be 
that the Canadian industry doesn’t unfairly exploit 
its market? The innocent reader who remembers 
that Mr. Moore was chairman of the Tariff Advisory 
Board might look for some concrete suggestions on 
this subject at least. He ought to know better. For 
as a tariff expert Mr. Moore proved himself long 
ago to be a first class politician. 

When one has gone through the book it is aston- 
ishing what a list one can draw of cases of state 
intervention of which Mr. Moore approves. But I 
should like to see a list drawn up by himself, and 
then I should feel surer as to the meaning of much 
of the verbiage of this book. As it stands the book 
is about as clear and definite as the production of his 
political leader on the subject of Industry and 
Humanity. I think I shall write another anonymous 
letter to Mr. Moore begging him to stop running 
round the country writing books and settle down to 
work. 

In the meantime I should like to be present at 
the public meeting at which he explains to his 
Oshawa constituents what will happen to the Oshawa 
motor industry if all our governments cut down 
their expenditures on good roads. 

Mr. Deacon is literary editor of the Toronto 
Mail and Empire. One would judge from internal 
evidence that he wrote most of this book sometime 
in 1929 at about the height of the boom, but that 
he didn’t get it finished in time, and has now de- 
cided to publish it with a few revisions as a sort of 
national tonic, very much as the Mail brings out its 
Sunshine Editions from time to time as the depres- 
sion deepens. Certainly the Standard Mining Ex- 
change lost a Napoleon of bull markets when Mr. 
Deacon decided to go in for literature. 

~ He wants to awaken us in Canada to a sense of 
our great destiny; and about all that a critic can do 
is to list some of the things that he sees in store for 
us. The book leaves one too breathless for com- 
ment. Mr. Deacon believes that the twentieth cen- 
tury does really belong to Canada, as Laurier said 
in that far-off pre-war boom, and that we should 
prepare at once for world leadership. In fact, he 
writes in haste for fear that his book won’t be out 
before world leadership is already upon us. Canada 
is to use her enormous wealth (here follows a 
chapter from the Canada Year Book) to develop a 
higher type of citizen than has been seen since the 
Periclean Age. She inherits all the achievements of 
Europe and has turned her back upon European 
nationalism and militarism. Upward and Onward! 
The United States might be thought to rival us for 
this honour of world leadership, but we are a more 
mature and responsible people than the Americans. 
Besides, their racial characteristics will be changed 
by the inevitable intermarriage with the negroes, 
which will produce an even more childlike type 
than the contemporary American and lead them to 
turn increasingly for intellectual and political guid- 
ance to us. (We shall lead them but of course not 
intermarry with them.) Our economic future de- 
pends upon our finding a large foreign market for 
finished goods, and China stands there ready-made 
for us. Like the Canadians, the Chinese are an in- 
dustrious, patient, peaceful folk; and spiritual affin- 
ity will lead them to buy from us. Great Britain is 


—— 


passé. Our future international function is to 
mediate between China and Germany. The glory of 
Europe descends to us as the largest most consistent 
extra-European white race, of practically pure 
Aryan blood, patient enough by temperament to 
assume such a burden and responsible enough to be 
trusted to carry it. Our new position of world lead. 
ership will first become recognized in the field of 
literary criticism because of the ruminative element 
in the Canadian temperament. Then, after we have 
lived on the uplands of destiny for some five cep. 
turies, we shall resign leadership to the Americans, 
who by this time will presumably have eliminated 
by scientific breeding that childlike element in their 
makeup which was due to Negro blood. 

It is only fair to add that mixed in with all this 
is a good deal of sound sense. Mr. Deacon is a strong 
anti-imperialist and says things about Canadian big 
business that will awake the shudders of anybody 
on King St. In fact, the editor of the Mail and Em. 
pire, who has recently been growing alarmed about 
‘Young Turks’ in Hart House and who shows signs 
of starting with his colleague of the Globe on 
another professor hunt, might do well to nose 
around the literary department of his own paper 
before he invades the University campus. 

Professor Stephen Leacock still remains our 
leading humourist when it comes to writing serious 
books about Canadian social problems. Neither of 
these two books will quite deprive him of his posi- 
tion. But the authors should not be discouraged, 
If they persevere, one of them will yet produce a 
funnier book than even Leacock’s Economic Pros- 
perity in the British Empire. 

FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


BOURGEOIS SOCIAL PROTEST 


WonveR Hero, by J. B. Priestley (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 321; $2.50). 


R. PRIESTLEY is annoying some of the critics 
again by writing a Dickensian novel. Wonder 
Hero is a bitter and telling attack on the sensational 
press, ‘this bug with gilded wings, This painted child 
of dirt that stinks and stings’; it is quite the most bit- 
ing satire that Mr. Priestley has yet produced. The 
Dickensian flavour, whether deliberate, or whether 
Mr. Priestley’s mind too works that way, is very 
pronounced. There is the sharp social indignation, 
the hearty sentimentality (rather less mushy in Mr. 
Priestley), the choice of a hero and heroine rather 
commonplace and unremarkable in character, sur- 
rounded, lightened, and thrown into relief by a num- 
ber of grotesque caricatures, the ability to depict 
and emphasize the sordid, without revelling in the 
disgusting, the impatience with the sham that imi- | 
tates higher things, carried almost to the point of 
disregarding the possibility that the higher things 
thus imitated may in themselves be genuine and de- 
sirable, and the faculty of providing amusement by 
time-worn and obvious, but effective devices. 

In short, the book might fairly be termed a work 
of bourgeois social protest. It criticizes most mov- 
ingly the shortcomings of the actual social order, but 
sees, or at any rate offers, no acceptable substitute. 
It is not so much propaganda, except in a negative 
and destructive sense, as documentation. The reader 
of reactionary sympathies will see in it the hesitant 
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and sentimental revolutionary attitude that infuri- 
ates the sentimentally dogmatic revolutionary, 
though it does most valuable service in preparing 
his way and guiding it into practical paths. 

No apology is needed for thus stressing the so- 
cial aspect of the book, for it is this, not the com- 
paratively thin story, or the almost non-existent 
study of character, that gives the book its very real 
value. The picture of an industrial town ruined per- 
haps beyond the possibility of recovery under any 
system, the degeneration of fibre consequent on years 
of enforced idleness, that Mr. Priestley gives in the 
chapter entitled ‘This Other Eden’, would alone suf- 
fice to commend the book to any serious reader. If 
Mr. Priestley does not tell us what’s wrong with 
England, his book should bring home to many peo- 
ple that might otherwise have remained smugly 
ignorant, just how wrong things are. 

It is curious that for all this, the book does not 
leave one with an impression of hopefulness. Even 
the Reddest of the characters, who are beyond ques- 
tion the most purposeful, active, and admirable, do 
not seem to be inspired with any near hope of suc- 
cess, and those that support or acquiesce in the 
status quo, have not even a shadow of vision. Yet 
in general, the book is not despairing. For one 
thing, the forces of evil, if one may call them so, the 
journalistic and financial worlds, the discriminatory 
administration of justice, are shown as so much 
feebler, so much more suicidal, than they ever im- 
agine themselves to be; and Mr. Priestley’s confi- 
dence in the Charlie Habbles of England, slow, dis- 
trustful, gullible, bewildered as they are, seems to 
lead him to an unexplained confidence that all may 
yet be well. 

As an index of the slow but inexorable growth 
of revolutionary sentiment, and its modification by 
the English temperament, Mr. Priestley’s book is of 
no slight importance; as a novel, while it does not 
attain on the whole the force and depth of Angel 
Pavement, and contains no such memorable charac- 
ters, it will be read with interest, and as a satire, 


with delight. 
L. A. MacKay 


FOR RUSSOPHILES ONLY 


Brush Up Your Russian, by Anna Semeonoff (J. 
M. Dent and Sons Ltd.; pp. x-100; 75 cents). 
PHILOSOPHERS ON Hoxipay. A dialogue by Archibald 

Robertson (Eric Partridge at the Scolartis Press; 

pp. 183; 5/-). 

OR some years now it has been quite the done 

thing for intelligent people and their imitators 
to discover the Soviet Union. Beyond the realm of 
Messrs. Thomas Cook reigns Intourist, and the 
clients of this new travel colossus have not been 
backward in flooding the presses with the contents 
of their note-books. In all this spate of opinion it 
seems a relief to examine one or two of the by- 
products of the Great Trek. 

The adventurous maiden aunt who contemplates 
bearding the bloody Bolshevik in his lair would be 
well advised to leave behind the cans of flit, the 

of soap, the tins of potted meat and all the other 
superfluities she will have been urged to take, and 
to include instead among her real necessities a copy 
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of Brush up Your Russian. After all, if bourgeois 
rubbernecks must invade Russia they might as well 
learn some Russian. Spassibo, Ya nie ponimyu and 
a trusting smile have been the sole equipment of 
so many. Brush up Your Russian is the latest addi- 
tion to that excellent series of sophisticated primers 
for linguistic dilettanti of which Dr. W. G. Hartog 
is the general editor. The dialogue, as in the other 
volumes, is strictly contemporary and without a 
trace of the pedant. And if, on the whole, the com- 
piler seems more interested in supplying a vocabu- 
larly that can be used when buying sables at Torgsin 
and would not stretch very far in political and 
sociological discussions, that surely does not make 
the little book any the less suited to the needs of 
the average traveller. 

Mr. Archibald Robertson’s dialogue, Philoso- 
phers on Holiday, might well have been called 
Brush up Your Philosophy. For indeed the first two- 
thirds of it are devoted to a very readable rehash 
of all the standard debates: realist versus idealist; 
theist, pragmatist, utilitarian against one another 
and all comers. In a very few pages one covers the 
ground quite nicely from Heraclitus to Professor 
Hogben. At first the reader is not inclined to think 
that the background is meant to have any special 
significance, though the debaters happen to be an 
assorted lot of British tourists aboard the Soviet 
ship Pyatiletka bound from London to Leningrad 
and sip vodka ostentatiously along with their meta- 
physics. But by and by all these good folk arrive 
in Russia, drop their round-table discussions just 
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long enough to confirm whatever prejudices they 
may have brought from home with them, and then 
meet again for the voyage back. 

At about this point it begins to dawn on one that 
Mr. Henderson has been subtly leading up to some- 
thing. Like the intelligent fellow that he obviously 
is, he starts loading his dice, and the impartial 
academic sophistry of the voyage out gives place to 
first-rate discussions of the ideas that matter in the 
new world the philosopher travellers have just dis- 
covered. One shred of dialogue must serve—quite 
unjustly—as sample for the whole. The Tory of the 
group is quizzing a Russian on a Volga river 
steamer: — 


‘And you yourself, Professor—do you never miss your 
freedom? I am told that you have no intellectual liberty, 
and that you are obliged to square all your teachings with 
Dialectical Materialism.’ 

‘So long a word is very frightening, is it not? Almost 
as frightening as Ogpu. . . . Yet to me it is easier to 
square my teaching with Dialectical Materialism than not 
to square it. If I were to explain it to you—for which I fear 
there will be not enough time on this boat—you would see 
that it is so. Dialectical Materialism is common sense.’ 


After that specimen the reader will not feel that 
I am betraying any secrets when I say that the left- 
wingers get rather the best of all the arguments on 
the return journey. And yet behind a veritable 
smoke-screen of persiflage Mr. Henderson has 
brought off a tour-de-force of good, clear, informa- 
tive writing. 

FELIx WALTER 


ORIENTAL BAZAARS 


THE ORIENTAL CARAVAN. A Revelation of the Soul 
and Mind of Asia, edited by Sirdar Ikbal Ali 
Shah (Denis Archer; pp. 331; 8/6). 

EASTERN PHILOSOPHY FOR WESTERN MInNps, by 
Hamish McLaurin (Stratford; pp. xii, 282; $2.50). 


T would appear that the Western world is again 
turning its gaze towards the East not in curiosity 
alone, or even principally, but in the hope of finding 
there some secret of life that has escaped its own too 
materialistic search. Having lost most of our confi- 
dence in our own institutions and standards and in 
their ultimate capacity to lead us in the direction 
that we wish to travel, we are looking to the hoary 
civilizations of the Orient which we formerly des- 
pised, to find if they can offer any ideas or senti- 
ments that can be adapted to our spiritual needs. 
Mr. McLaurin’s book is not one that will be of 
great usefulness for this or for any other purpose. 
It is an astounding example of impudence and ig- 
norance combined. He clears away some obvious 
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misconceptions of the nature of Yogic practice, but 
he demonstrates in every line that he is himself jp. 
capable of forming any true conception of Yoga or 
of anything else more complex than a foot rule. His 
book has found a publisher and will probably find a 
public, thanks chiefly to a preface by Major Yeats. 
Brown; at least, I can see no other excuse for print. 
ing it. It represents Yoga about as adequately, in. 
telligently, and impudently as Mr. Russell, the press. 
agent of the Buchmannites, represents Christianity, 

The Oriental Caravan, however, is a book that 
will interest everyone that has a taste for literature, 
for it is an anthology of prose and poetry represent- 
ing all the great peoples of the East. Some of the 
selections, such as Fitzgerald’s Omar, the short ex- 
tracts from the Bible, and a few poems of Tagore are 
already familiar, but the greater part will be as new 
as it is delightful to most readers. 

It is indeed an Oriental Caravan that the editor 
parades before us. It has no unity other than that of 
a common Asiatic origin; Persian carpets are loaded 
on the same dromedary with perfumes of Arabia, 
fine-cut jewels of Chinese jade and carved woods 
from India. Only an Oriental could have created 
such a book; it is as characteristically Eastern as the 
bazaars of Damascus. 

The Editor has written prefaces to many of the 
selections, and in general has done them well; they 
are short and to the point. He has evidently felt, 
also, that a number of the poems would be unintel- 
ligible to the average English reader without some 
explanation of the unfamiliar imagery and conven- 
tion employed. Sometimes, unfortunately, the con- 
tinuity of a poem is seriously disturbed by the in- 
sertion of several lines of commentary between two 
verses, which gives a little too much the appearance 
of a schoolboy’s textbook. Where extended comment 
is required, it would be better to offer it in the form 
of an outline of the Argument immediately under 
the title of the selection; but I am inclined to feel 
that the Sirdar has underestimated the capacity of 
his readers—he could very well have dispensed 
with his annotations. 

These remarks, however, apply to only a dozen 
or so pages in the whole book, and it is almost a 
shame to offer them. On the whole, I think this is 
the most delightful anthology that ever came into 
my hands. I wish that the publisher had not seen 
fit to put it into a pink jacket. 

F. W. Beare 


A SPANIEL OF SPIRIT 


FLusH, a biography, by Virginia Woolf (Hogarth 
Press; pp. 163; 7/6). 

OrLANDO, by Virginia Woolf (Hogarth Press; pp. 
299; 5/-). 

THE Wavss, by Virginia Woolf (Hogarth Press; pp. 
325; 5/-). 

ie the biography of Elizabeth Barrett’s spaniel, 
Virginia Woolf has an especially good field for 

the exercise of her peculiar talent, the fresh, sharp 

evocation of physical sensations. While taking minor 

liberties with the scanty documents, the book is a 

triumph of imaginative sympathy. There is no pre 

posterous and posturing attempt to restrict the story 

purely to the nose, eyes, and ears of the dog: after 

all, Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning, as 4 
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dog, even the most gifted dog, could know them, 
would probably be so unlike what they mean to us 
that almost any other names would do as well. The 
human actors remain themselves, but withdraw 
from the centre of the stage to form only a support- 
ing cast for the star. 

The accusation has sometimes been made, that 
whatever the name assigned to the character, it is 
always Virginia Woolf that speaks. Here, so accur- 
ate is her restraint, that it seems to be, not Virginia 
Woolf speaking through the mouth of Flush, but 
Flush speaking through the mouth of Virginia 
Woolf, still in his own person, but expressing him- 
self probably with more aptness and clarity, so far 
as human readers are concerned. 

It was a full and varied life. Born in 1842, prob- 
ably the son of that ‘real old cocking spaniel’ for 
whom Dr. Mitford refused twenty guineas, his early 
puppyhood was spent at Three Mile Cross, near 
Reading. He was a favourite companion of Miss 
Mitford in her country walks, and an offer of pur- 
chase, though made by the elder brother of Dr. 
Pusey, was refused. Some time in the summer of 
that year, however, he was presented to Elizabeth 
Barrett, whom, according to her own account, he 
rather resembled in feature. At this point of his life, 
we reach a chronological puzzle which the author 
has unhappily, failed to elucidate. How is it that, if 
he was born in 1842, we find the definite statement, 
dated autumn 1842, ‘When the autumn winds had 
blown last year in Berkshire, he had run in wild 
scampering across the stubble’? Obviously there 
is room here for further research, unless Mrs. Woolf 
has other data which she does not quote, to justify 
this theory of the activities of unborn puppies. 

Life at Wimpole Street was so restricted by the 
rules of the household, Miss Barrett’s ill health, and 
the resentment of Catiline, the Cuban bloodhound, 
that for a spaniel of spirit, only devotion to Miss 
Barrett herself could justify the seclusion. Yet when 
ultimate deliverance came, in the person of Robert 
Browning, jealousy prompted first sulking, which, 
as Mrs. Woolf very plausibly suggests, may have 
been connected with Miss Barrett’s improved appe- 
tite, and the consequently diminished supply of 
dainties from her plate, and finally actual and re- 
peated attack. 

Once at least, Flush was stolen, and it required 
all Miss Barrett’s strength of will to overcome the 
moral masculine objections to paying his ransom. 
Flush was apparently not sorry to quit London, a 
town which was to drive Carlyle’s Nero to at- 
tempted suicide. In Florence, where with the ex- 
ception of one brief visit to London, he lived till his 
death, he discovered a new freedom, and in spite of 
fleas, bore himself as an absolute monarch. 

The book, which is illustrated with four drawings 
by Vanessa Bell, and six photographs, should be 
welcome to all who are interested in dogs, Virginia 
Woolf, or the Brownings. Orlando and The Waves 
have now been added to the uniform edition of Mrs. 
Woolf's works. These five-shilling volumes, of a 
convenient size, agreeably bound, and clearly 
printed, now make the whole of Mrs. Woolf’s major 
works available in an attractive form at a very 


reasonable price. 
L. A. MacKay 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Votume THE First, by Jane Austen 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 140; 
$1.50). 

This collection of Jane Austen’s 
earliest literary achievements suggests 
the speculation that if she had not been 
Jane, she would probably have been 
Archibald Marshall. Volume the First, 
now published for the first time from 
the Bodleian manuscript, ;contains two 
plays and ten stories in the best Sim- 
ple Stories tradition, and an Ode to 
Pity, which must be seen to be be- 
lieved. The manuscript is dated at the 
end, June 3rd, 1793, but internal evi- 
dence points to composition extending 
over at least two years. 

The plays are delightful foolery, es- 
pecially The Mystery, which in the best 
tradition, begins, ‘But Hush! I am in- 
terrupted.’ Exit Corydon. The three 
scenes flash through with a rapidity 
and a light irony that would not be out 
of place in a Noel Coward revue. 

The stories are, naturally, of interest 
as displaying thus early, in miniature, 
the distinguishing qualities of the 
novels; but who would not be won by 
the intrinsic merit of such a passage as 
this: “The instant she had the first idea 
of such an attachment, she flew to 
Frederic and in a manner truly heroick 
spluttered out to him her intention of 
being married the next day. To one in 
his predicament who possessed less 
personal Courage, than Frederic was 
master of, such a speech would have 
been Death; but he not being the least 
terrified boldly replied, “Damme El- 
frida, you may be married tomorrow 
but I won’t”,’ 

Any lover of Jane Austen can hardly 
afford to be without this book; those 
that do not yet care for her could 
hardly make a better beginning. 

L, A. M. 


Tue Letters or Watter Scott, 1815- 
1817; edited by H. J. C. Grierson 
(Macmillans in Canada; vol. iv; pp. iv, 
544; $5.50). 

Most of these letters are printed here 
for the first time. Of the remainder 
about half are here first printed cor- 
rectly. One of these is the famous let- 
ter to James Ballantyne about Black- 
wood’s criticism of The Black Dwarf. 
In the text given here Scott does not 
damn Blackwood’s soul as he does in 
Lockhart. It would appear that either 
Scott wrote two letters, or that Lock- 
hart invented the more violent version. 
This is only one of many interesting 
things in the volume. It is interesting, 
for example, to see Joanna Baillie ask- 


ing Scott to intercede between Byron 
and Lady Byron; and interesting, also, 
to have Scott’s long letter with his im- 
pressions of the field of Waterloo, which 
he visited in August, 1815. A great 
many letters are filled with details of 
his building operations at Abbotsford 
and his steadily increasing territories on 
Tweedside, paid for by Guy Manner- 
ing, Rob Roy, and Old Mortality. When 
Scott refers to his books it is generally 
as sources of income. There is extra- 
ordinarily little literary discussion or 
criticism. In a letter to Lady Louisa 
Stuart he touches on his experience as 
a poet and remarks that ‘Writing good 
verses seems to depend upon something 
separate from the volition of the author. 
I sometimes think my fingers set up 
for themselves, independent of my 
head’. Then he breaks off and apologizes 
for writing ‘egotistical trash’. 

The years covered by this volume 
were years of political unrest and un- 
employment. Some of Scott’s remarks 
on the situation might have been writ- 
ten in 1933. The Edinburgh unem- 
ployed, given an opportunity to work 
at road-making at tenpence a day, ‘re- 
gard it partly as charity, which is 
humiliating, and partly as an imposi- 
tion in taking their labour below its 
usual rateable value, to which many 
add a third view of the subject, namely, 
that this sort of half pay is not given 
them for the purpose of working but 
to prevent them rising in rebellion.’ 
Scott, of course, was thoroughly con- 
servative, but the humanity which en- 
riches the Waverley Novels made him 
quick to relieve distress. ‘I have had 
upwards of twenty hands working all 
winter, which I am_ old-fashioned 
enough to think is a better thing than 
if I could have given each of them 
suffrage for a Member of parliament. 
. . . I have not allowed one man in 
the parish to ask work in vain.’ 

R. K. G. 


ProTEcTING Marcot, by Alice Grant 
Rosman (Thos. Allen; pp. 282; $2.25). 


The summer novel fills a large place 
in the modern world. In a society where 
few things will bear too close a scrutiny 
it is natural that the literature of escape 
should assume considerable importance. 
After doing one’s job in a spirit of 
patient resignation, one can find re- 
ward, if not in the world of reality at 
least in the rosy world of romance. 

As a sample of light fiction Protecting 
Margot has distinct merits. The dust 
cover design is simply terrible, but 
commercial artists do live, whether they 
must or not. The plot is ingenious and 
not too impossible. The story, after 
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the first few pages, moves at a fair 
pace and the interest is well sustained 
Poor Margot might perhaps sue her 
creator for libel in those opening chap- 
ters which brand her as so utterly de- 
void of character that her subsequent 
development taxes the credulity of the 
reader to the utmost. The noble silence 
of the hero, though necessary to the 
plot, is rather out of keeping with his 
otherwise charming common - sense. 
Finally one doubts whether even a pro- 
tective brother-in-law can prevent a 
deserted wife from learning that her 
husband wants a divorce in order to 
legitimatize his companion’s expected 
child. With these trifling reservations 
we may honestly congratulate the 


author on a competent piece of work. 
A.G. 


Tue Wizarp’s SPELL, by H. L. Malone 
(Denis Archer; pp. 112; 5/-). 


This is a book, not only for those wise 
elders that refuse to abandon fairy 
stories, but also for the more mature 
children who, not yet so grown up as to 
be superior to them, yet demand some- 
thing a little closer to the average run 
of fiction than the classical fairy tales 
are. It is a clever blend of the fairy 
tale with the somewhat realistic novel 
of adventure. The main theme is 
frankly magic, but most of the episodes 
take a somewhat naturalistic turn 
Neither the vocabulary nor the psycho- 
logy show any sign of that heavy-footed 
writing-down to a fancied level that is 
still too common in many books with 
which well-intentioned elders do their 
best to distort any sprouts of literary 
taste a child may have. Surely not even 
the authors of such books in their 
childhood were as feeble-minded as the 
children for whom they imagine they 
are writing. 

This book may be safely put in the 
hands of any intelligent child, without 
fear of insulting or misdirecting his 
mind and taste, and comes in very 
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handily to fill the awkward gap be- 
tween the stage of the simple fable and 
that of the Boy Aviators. The six-colour 
jlustrations by E. Gordon Robinson, 
while regrettably careless of the text, 
especially in the matter of beards, are 
inoffensive and sometimes rather amus- 
ing examples of the conventional tradi- 
tion, just slightly better than average. 
The small drawings in the text are on 
the whole more creditable. 
J. 8. 


History oF GERMANY, by Hermann 
Pinnow (Thos. Nelson & Sons; pp. 473; 
$3.75). 

Tue Junior OvTLINE or History, by 
lL O. Evans (Denis Archer; pp. 280; 
7/6). 

BIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENTS, by Sir Ar- 
thur Schuster (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 268; $3.00). 


Mr. Pinnow’s history of Germany re- 
veals both the merits and the difficulties 
of the effort to present history in terms 
of social and cultural development. A 
volume dealing with a select period has 
space in which to do this and at the 
same time to relate such development 
to the political events which are the 
outcome of social and economic condi- 
tions. A single brief volume covering a 
period of a thousand years is at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage; and, try as he may, 
the author can seldom escape a certain 
confusion in dealing with the more 
crowded periods of change and con- 
flict. Mr. Pinnow has not escaped; but 
he can none the less be credited with 
a laudable measure of success. Al- 
though his thesis of popular continuity 
from the Frankish empire to the 
Weimar assembly is not wholly sus- 
tained by the contents of this book, it 
does represent a useful attempt to see 
the history of a people in terms of the 
broad realities of the national life. 

Mr, Evans, with the permission of 
Mr. H. G. Wells, has condensed that 
author’s Outline of History into a vol- 
ume intended for readers of school age. 
On the whole, he has accomplished a 
difficult task with real skill. The bal- 
ance of the narrative is well maintained, 
the style is simple yet interesting, the 
accuracy is probably all that one can 
hope for in so brief a sketch, and the 
numerous illustrations are a distinct 
merit in a volume of this kind. 

Sir Arthur Schuster has concocted a 
potpourri of autobiography, personal 
sketches, and fugitive pieces of semi- 
Scientific interest. It is doubtless a 
volume which his friends will treasure 
for its personal value; but for the or- 
dinary reader, the temptation to recom- 





mend it to a wider circle is so faint as 


to be practically negligible. 
E. M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN 


ConsTITuTIoNAL IssuEs IN CANADA, 
1900-1931, edited by R. MacG. Dawson 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xvi, 482; 
$4.00). 

SHACKLING THE TRANSGRESSOR, by O. C. 
J. Withrow (Thos. Nelson; pp. xiv, 229; 
$2.00). 

Tue Derimntre Nationat Purrost, by 
William Henry Moore (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xv, 161; $1.00). 

PreseNTaBLE PLays Anp How To Pro- 
puce THEM. Catalogue of the Provincial 
Dramatic Library of Ontario (Minister 
of Education; pp. 64). 


GENERAL 


Tae PorrricaL MapHouse IN AMERICA 
anp Nearer Home, by Bernard Shaw 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 63; $ .60). 

Tae Year Boox Press SeErIEs OF 
Prays, ALrar-Prece, MorHer Superior, 
erc. (The Year Book Press; 1/- each). 

Drscovertnc Poetry, by Elizabeth 
Drew (Oxford University Press; pp. xi, 
224; $2.50). 

Tae Key To FrReepoM AND SECURITY IN 
Inpra, by an Indian Student of Political 
Science (Oxford University Press; pp. 
297: $1.75). 

Tue ALEXANDER Book, translated by 
Sir Ernest A. Wallis Budge (Oxford 
University Press; pp. 277; $2.25). 





Tue FRAMEWORK OF AN ORDERED So- 
ciety, by Sir Arthur Salter (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 57; $ .75). 

Peacemakine 1919, by Harold Nicol- 
son (Macmillans in Canada; pp. vii, 378; 
$5.50). 

Ortanno, by Virginia Woolf (Ho- 
garth Press; pp. 299; 5/-). 

Tue Waves, by Virginia Woolf (Ho- 
garth Press; pp. 325; 5/-). 

Fiusu, by Virginia Woolf (Hogarth 
Press; pp. 163; 7/6). 

Tre Wizarn’s SPELL, by H. L’Estrange 
Malone (Denis Archer; pp. 112; 5/-). 

Monpern Russia, by Louis Segal (In- 
dustrial Credits & Services; pp. vii, 169; 
5/-). 

Casts AND Democracy, by K. M. 
Panikkar (Hogarth Press; pp. 39; 1/6). 

Te PorricaL aNp Socrat DoctTRINe 
or Fascism, by Benito Mussolini, trans- 
lated by Jane Soames (Hogarth Press; 
pp. 26; 1/-). 

THe Worker’s Pornt or Vitw. Preface 
by C. T. Cramp (Hogarth Press; pp. 
160; 4/6). 

Tue Myrts or Governor Eyre, by Lord 
Olivier (Hogarth Press; pp. 348; 15/-). 

Tue TRAGEDY oF Man, by Imre Ma- 
dach. Translated by Charles Sanger 
(Hogarth Press; pp. 155; 6/-). 

‘Stir’, by George Ingram (Denis 
Archer; pp. 320; 7/6). 

THe HERSCHEL CHRONICLE, edited by 
Constance A. Lubbock (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. x, 381; $6.25). 

As Tuer Frrenns Saw THEM, by Bon- 
amy Dobree (Thomas Nelson; pp. 154; 
$1.50). 

Henry Fiewpinc, by B. M. Jones 
(Thomas Nelson; pp. 255; $2.75). 

THe Lire or Cagsar, by Guglielmo 
Ferrero (Thomas Nelson; pp. 525; 
$4.75). 
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Surprising Results from 


J. M. Gibbon’s Game of 
GRAMO-POEMS 


ta the back page of the July issue of THE FORUM 
notice was given of a competition in which readers wet 
asked to make up gramo-poems from selected airs whic 
were obtainable on gramophone records. The Competitia 
has produced a good deal of excellent work and the ove 

seas winner was Miss Gladys Kippen, 59 Osborne Avenu 
Toronto, Canada, who has been awarded £1 10s. worth a 
records and £1 10s. worth of books. | 





The winner of the first prize in England was 
Mr. S. K. Hobson, St. Giles’ Croft, Beverley, 
Yorks. One of his best poems is the following 
(written to Coleridge Taylor's PETITE SUITE 
DE CONCERT) :— 


DEMANDE ET REPONSE 


Out of the silence a violin sings, 

Calling and falling. To me, 

Borne on the night wind, a secret it brings 
Could I but hear—were I free, free 

I would discover it, happy or fell, 

I would decipher its spell. 

But where does it come from and whither away? 
O, what is it striving to say? 


“Out of the Soul of the Forest I came, made by one 
who loved 
Beauty and Beauty’s little sister, Grief. 
Living wood he carved to make my breast: 
The cringing sinews that he wrest 
From leaping limbs 
Are my heart-strings 
And throb to the kiss of his cheek, 
To the touch of his hands, the caress and the lash of 
the bow. 
You, too, are wrought of endeavour and pain of 
glamour and sorrow, undying faith and unbelief. 
Mine is the song of the love you will win, 
Of love that you know not, nor ever will know; 
Of burial and birth; of dreams, 
Broken, fulfilled; 
Of loveliness, strife, 
And loneliness, for my song is of Life—of Life.” 


Into the silence the violin fades, 

Bearing my senses along. 

Yet, too soon its meaning has fled, a 

Alas, all unremem 

Violin pleading, receding, I long to be one with your © 
spirit— a 

One with your song. 





One of the poems with which Miss Kippen | 
won the prize was the following (written to 
the music of Schumann’s TRAUMEREI):— | 


TRAUMEREI 


Dream on, my heart, in > of sweet Fancy’s 
Red lips softly kiss all cares a 
Sleep on, in arms of melody Ole Tet her rock thee 
As in Childhood’s dreamy day: 
Muse on, my heart, in harmony let the breezes 

r faery secrets in thine ear. 
Sing on, in glowing ecstasy, and with the thrush 
Pour forth thy soul in vespers clear. 


Bend low, my heart, this twilight hour, 

Seek this loveliness when prayerful peace is nigh; 
pyr) be heart, thy gladness fling 

As the lark his silver notes athwart the sky; i 
Weave thy dreams of mem’ry’s golden thread, 4 
Spun i ins Compe where thy childhood’s pretty visions — 


Dream on, my heart, in reverie: O let the music 
Of sweet Orph’us wrap thee ever with his spell. 


An illustrated prospectus containing a great many reviews about 
THE MAGIC OF MELODY Price $1.50 may be obtained 
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